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World’s Largest Poultry 
Specialty Manufacturers 


VER so often you read about a man who started with a few 
4 chickens in the back yard and made a fortune. Here is one 
that did all of that and then some. 


Mr. O. B. Andrews, of Chattanooga, President of the O. B. 
Andrews Co, and affiliated companies, still had growing pains after 
achieving success with poultry. He found much of his equipment 
faulty. Instead of enduring it, he gave freedom to his own invent- 
ive genius and proceeded to perfect poultry appliances. Today the 
O. B. Andrews Co. markets almost everything in the poultry suppl 
line, much of it being originated by Mr. O. B. Andrews himself. 


We think that Mr. Andrews and his associate, C. §. Andrews, 
will gladly testify to the services of Advertising Headquarters in 
helping them to solve their complex merchandising problems. 


This account is now in the state of incubation, so to speak, and 
it promises to hatch into a sizable one in the very near future. We 
like such accounts. We like to grow up with them. We would 
rather have an account with a future than one with a past, any day. 








N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING H EADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston CHICAGO 
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The Accessory Manufacturer’s 
Greatest Opportunity 


There is a day coming for 
you, Mr. Accessory Manufac- 
turer, when it will not be as 
easy sailing as it is today. 
Many of you have been adver- 
tising your accessories to city 
folks. Some of you have fallen 
down on your advertising cam- 
paigns. You had to sell both 
the automobile owner and the 
garage man. 

Your opportunity now is on 
the farms of the United States, 
where your efforts and ex- 
penses can be cut in two for 
the reason that the Standard 
farmer is, to a large extent, his 
own mechanic and his own 
garage man. If you can con- 


vince the Standard farmer that 
your accessory is a good one 
for his car, you have also con- 


vinced the mechanic, as the 
Standard farmer is both. 

The farmer will always be 
the biggest buyer of automo- 
biles, because he has more use 
for them—and has more money 
with which to buy them. Put 
your advertising money on a 
winner. The farm market is 
the big market for the acces- 
sory man. 

Already a number of the wise 
accessory men are advertising 
in Standard Farm Papers and 
these manufacturers will be on 
top no matter how the automo- 
bile market ebbs or flows. 


Standard Farm Papers are 
teaching the farmers how to 
farm better and live better. 
They believe in the automobile 
for the farmer and have al- 
ways advocated it. 

The clientele of Standard 
Farm Papers, man for man, has 
more money with which to buy 
automobile accessories than any 
other similar number of men 
that can be reached by any 
other media. 


Remember, if your accessory 
is not for sale at the dealer’s 
store in the Standard farmer’s 
regular trading center, the 
farmer can easily reach three 
or four other towns within a 
few miles’ radius with his auto- 
mobile. 


Standard Farm Papers have 
been the backbone of every 
successful automobile campaign 
on popular priced cars. 


STANDARD 


FARM PAPERS 
ARE 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
The Indiana Farmer 
* Establiehed 1845 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
‘ Establiched 1882 
The Ohio Farmer 
_ Hatadlished 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
_, _Bstadlished 1848 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago , 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Restablished 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
_ _, Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Building 
Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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Making a Public Trend the Adver- 
tising’s Point of Contact 


How Kops Brothers Have Found the “Common-Sense” Health Movement 
a Powerful Sales Vehicle for Nemo Corsets 


Based on an Authorized Interview by H. A. Beers, Jr., with 


Daniel Kops 


Of Kops Brothers, New York City 


OMETHING more than a 

score of years ago an Ameri- 
can manufacturer was waiting for 
a train in the city of Nurnberg, 
Germany, his native land. He was 
dining in a local hotel. 

“Watch these women coming 
downstairs,” remarked the waiter. 
“There’s a wedding on—and you'll 
see something funny.” 

The American kept his eyes 
open as directed. 

“Why—they’re walking in night 
dresses!” he exclaimed. 

“That’s the way they looked to 
me then,” said this manufacturer 
in recalling the incident recently. 
“They were all dressed in loose- 
flowing robes, like the pictures of 
Queen Louise—what came later to 
be known as the Empire style; 
quite a contrast to the pinched, 
wasp-waisted fashions of the 
time.” 

A few years later an adver- 
tising solicitor in New York City 
was handed a postal card. The 
card asked that a representative 
call to see a man in Third street, 
near Broadway. The solicitor 
called at the address named, 
trudged up three flights of stairs, 
and was referred to a stout, pleas- 
ant-faced man, sitting in shirt 
‘leeves and smoking a pipe. After 
‘wo hours of talk—“conference” is 
‘he high falutin’ for it nowadays 
~-this man gave the newspaper 
olicitor an order for 100 lines 
in the Sunday edition ; $38 worth. 


This man was Daniel Kops, the 
manufacturer of the opening para- 
graph, and the 100-line advertise- 
ment was the first that ever ap- 
peared for Nemo Corsets. There 
is a direct relationship between 
these two incidents, which we shall 
see, as the story-writers say. 

Mr. Kops’ company now manu- 
factures a daily average of 500 
dozen trade-marked corsets, the 
majority of which retail at from 
$3.50 to $5 apiece. For his prod- 
ucts he has an international dis- 
tribution, with factories in the 
United States, England, Germany, 
and, presently, Canada. The 
features that he emphasized in his 
first advertisement, he continues 
to emphasize to-day in an adver- 
tising campaign which runs stead- 
ily in large space from year to 
year in between 250 and 300 news- 
papers, ten months of the year. 

Mr. Kops has been a pioneer 
in several ways. For. one thing, 
he was the first man to use the 
dailies to advertise corsets na- 
tionally. 

The bearing that the first para- 
graph has to the rest of this story 
is this: the German women in their 
unusual gowns—‘“night dresses” 
was the term—on more serious 
reflection gave concrete form to 
some ideas out of which eventual- 
ly grew that first advertisement 
for Nemo Corsets and the great 
manufacturing establishment of 
to-day. 


Table of Contents on page 138 
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For years corsets had been the 
slaves of style. The corsets worn 
in this country were directly in- 
fluenced. in design by Paris and 
Paris fashions. Many were im- 
ported, the more expensive va- 
rieties from France, and _ the 
cheaper grades from Germany. 
The corset was solely governed by 
‘fashion considerations: no other 
element hitherto had influenced its 
design. When fashion decided 
arbitrarily that the waist-line 
‘should approach the hips, to that 
direction corsets 
contorted the nat- 
ural figure. When 
word went out 
from Gallic ateli- 
ers that the waist 
should shift far- 
ther north, the 
corsetiere took the 
cue. 

This went on 
until murmurings 
of rebellion began 
to be heard. In 
Germany a set of 
literary women es- 
tablished a _ cult 
whose _ purpose 
was to promote 
better physical ed- 
ucation and great- 
er freedom in 
dress among wo- 
men, and to start 
a revolt from the 
tight -fitting 
clothes and cor- 
sets of the day. 
The freedom 
propaganda in its 
outward aspects 
assumed positive- 
ly freakish forms. 
Its advocates for- 
swore the corset 
altogether, and 
adopted the an- 
cient Greek drap- 
eries, in many 
cases so extreme 
in design and dec- 
oration as to be 
outlandish. Such 
were. those who 


T 
oF GRSETS-—~an 


*““WONDERLIFT” 


however, this hint of a trend 
was one of the several straws that 
fluttered in the van of the com- 
mon-sense living movement; a 
matter which has been the great- 
est single factor. in the growth of 
his business. He had come to 
this country when a young man, 
and through personal introduction 
got a position as bookkeeper in a 
corset concern. After two years 
on the books he grew restive and 
was sent to the company’s factory 
as an accountant. Here he had an 
opportunity to 
study manufactur- 
ing methods, and 
occasionally to 
suggest mechani- 
cal ideas and im- 
provements on 
which he _ asked 
and received roy- 
alties. He was 
naturally of a me- 
chanical turn of 
mind. Besides 
some 150 patents 
he holds on_ his 
own products, he 
also has invented 
a number of other 
devices: a metro- 
nome for beating 
measured time in 
music, and the 
“Magic” savings 
clock, a time-piece 
whose __ bottom 
drops out when a 
certain sum in 
dimes has been in- 
serted. 

After an inter- 
val at the factory 
he went out on 
the road for the 
same concern and 
further extended 
his knowledge of 
the corset field, 
both in manufac- 
turing and mer- 
chandising. He 
was employed by 
this concern alto- 
gether for thirteen 
years. 

It was during 








made up the wed- 











ding party at 
Nurnberg. 


To Mr. Kops, 


PRESENT STYLE OF THE NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


the latter period 
of his connection 
that he began to 
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An Appreciation 





The following is part of a letter 
which has been received from a well- 
known novelist, who is contemplating 
writing a serial story for the Christian 


Herald :— 


“Thank you very much for the 
Christian Herald, which I have read 
with great interest. It is rather won- 
derful to me how you manage to ac- 
complish such a breadth of outlook 
in a religious publication, and yet not 
for a second destroy its individual 
character as a religious paper. It 
seems to me that, in this terrible 
epoch of history, religion should be 
dwelt upon in literature as never be- 
fore, and in the manner likely to 
appeal to all classes.’’ 


In a very definite way this epitomizes 
the attitude of Christian Herald sub- 
scribers toward their favorite publi- 
cation. ; 


The Christian Herald is more than 
merely a religious publication. It is a 
home newspaper in the broader sense, 
and is accepted as such in over 300,000 
American homes. 2 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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detect the rumblings on the fash- 
ion horizon. The condemnation 
of arbitrary fashion as a dan- 
ger to health when carried to 
absurd extremes began to find 
voice. It was even preached from 
pulpits. The bridal party of 
Nurnberg was an extreme ex- 
ample of the reaction in favor of 
the new hygiene. Fashion took a 
new tangent. Physical culture, 
out-door exercise, open windows, 
began to be the fashion. 

All this has since developed in- 
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BEAUTIFUL SYMMETRY 


in figures with high 
abdomen can only be 
obtained by wearing 
the proper corset. The 









8 NEMO 


SELF- 






SYMMETRY. 


NBSS IT IS A POSITIVE. RELIEF. 
Wie qualitt nee ‘ate oA tin; 
ra’ a a 
Recommended by. leading. doc 
Made of French. Coutil, 
n French Diamond Sateen; Black, $5.00. 
On sale in‘all corset departments. 
Fer booklet explaining more tully apply 
Kops B 





REDUCING” 
is the proper corset 
for portly figures, be- 
cause it is made to do 
two things particular- 


sar Ta ly well. : 
FIRST—IT HYGIENIO BED! AND SUP- 
PORTS THE ABDOMEN END @ AND 


ARBOUR Tab A RRS be PRCA Writake 
y are getting to know its admi- 


‘wear. 
nad 
Waite, rab. “Black; 


ROS., 35 West 34 st., New York. 





THE FIRST ADVERTISEMENT OF KOPS BROTHERS, 


APPEARING IN 1899 


to a national, almost an interna- 
tional habit of mind. It was dur- 
ing the gathering of the storm 
that Mr. Kops caught the drift 
and decided to take his savings 
and start out for himself. His 
idea, around which his business 
has revolved ever since, was this: 
to apply to the making of corsets 
the principles of hygiene first and 
to feature this fact steadily to his 
market. Thus, to slide in on the 
impetus of a new movement; to 
gain for his idea some of the mo- 
mentum that gathers and increases 
with the development of a pop- 












ular trend that promises to be- 
come more than a mere fad. 

It was not the corset, he fore- 
saw, that was doomed, but the 
absurd conditions that bequeathed 
to the corset its arbitrary and 
ever-changing contour. Some 
might discard this garment alto- 
gether, but the rank and file of 
womankind, he knew, would never 
do so. Nevertheless, if the corset 
were to withstand the onslaughts 
assailing it from all sides, it must 
undergo a radical change: it must 
conform more to the laws of 
physiology and hygiene, that 
were seemingly just being dis- 
covered by the general pub- 
lic. It must aid rather than 
menace the delicate organs of 
the body. 

With this idea in mind Mr. 
Kops designed and patented 
what he called his Nemo Self- 
Reducing corset—a garment 
designed, among other things, 
to support the body naturally, 
yet to press nowhere on a 
nerve or artery. Since that 
day his inventions along hy- 
gienic lines have multiplied. 
They are too many to dwell 
upon in particular. Suffice it 
to say that they are all de- 
signed to the same end—to aid 
and assist body. training—in 
some cases to take the place 
of impaired physical functions 
—and to improve the figure 
without unnatural restraint or 
compulsion. 

It was one thing to start out 
with this idea, however; quite 
another to sell it. 

“They’d laugh at me when I 
talked about ‘hygiene,’” said 
Mr. Kops. “A lot of them didn’t 
know what I meant by the word. 
‘There goes Kops,’ they’d say— 
‘a good fellow but a cloud-chaser.’ 
I used to be known as-the Bar- 
num of the corset business. Dur- 
ing the first year I took in my 
brother Max to help me sell. We 
finally landed an account in Chi- 
cago. We nursed that account 
carefully. For a long time we 
didn’t dare try to get another in 
that town, for fear that the first 
one would hear of it and throw 
out our corset.” 

How the hygienic “moon-beam” 
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Responsive Circulation 


Practically all subscribers pay 
full subscription price, without 
premiums or clubbing 


Every advertisement is guaranteed 


| THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


- 500,000 net paid total siesdaliion, 
over 350,000 of which is in 


towns ‘of 5,000 population or less 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. : 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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finally gained the more seri- 
ous attention of the trade came 
about in this way. A young woman 
reporter on the New York Sun- 
day American, in some of her 
feministic activities, happened to 
learn of the Kops idea in cor- 
setry. The corset was occupying 
a pretty good position in the spot- 
light of public comment at that 
time, and this 
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tions from a woman’s point of 
view to the usual abdominal sup- - 
porter is that it adds to the size 
of the waist and hips, while this 
corset reduces them. The harm 
which the ordinary tightly laced 
corset has done to female health 
is beyond reckoning, but the ‘Self- 
Reducing’ corset can in no way 
harm a woman physically. On the 
contrary, it will 
strengthen her.” 





young woman 
sensed a_ possible 


It requires but 





story in the idea 
of corsetting for 


Attractive Value 


half an eye to ap- 
preciate what pos- 
sibilities this opin- 





health. 

Mr. Kops told rnp tr tie ion offered to the 
her of his trials bilities forthe ar ofone’® young manufac- 
and of the incred- hair in a chormit chee bag, turer, struggling 
ulity — ay 4 naturlly wavy and priced at to gain recogni- 
he had to face. tion for his ideas. 
He _ showed her . $4.95 He was not slow 
his new “Self-Re-  Mamcuring, Shampooing, Facial and Scalp himself to appre- 
ducing” Nemo sates re ciate his oppor- 
and dropped the New Buttons Here tunity. With the 
wish that he might E are now ready to show all the latest But- introduction from 
be able to bring Wr tons for Sp Spring. Thenew assortmentshave his reporter friend 


this garment to. Were planing the Soring 
tl col lection. 

the attention of We ere also fully equipped to make Covered 

some _ influential — Buttons from your own materia! 


both in the pear] and in the eolored styles. 
grriveds oth in ther Spring dressee should ece he went to call on 


Dr. Guernsey. 
“T was a meek 
young man in 


member or body 

of physicians to A Fashion School those days,” said 
get their opinion, lnstrection in theait of corvect cow, Mr. Kops—“and 
with a view to eee irienie Fashion int - I was somewhat 
ending the jibes tute. Mrs. s advice’ over-awed in the 


aimed at his idea. 
“T think I know 





and instruction are invaluable to 
any-woman who wants to get the 
maximum of style, comfort and 


Doctor’s presence. 
I asked him if I 


. t of her corsets, gives fe 
somebody who will practical demonstrations with the might use the quo- 
see you,” reflected i Nie mein ed tation in a folder. 
the young lady. figures He said he appre- 
Later Mr. Kops eae oy Rakes Ciated that it was 
received a note  {ahdHealth for ro free use and benefit. Corset somewhat con- 


from her with an 


Department, third floor 


trary to the ethics 





introduction to a 


[Levy Bros. Dry Goods Co,| 


of the profession 
to lend  indorse- 





Dr. Guernsey. This 
proved to be a 
turning point in 
the Kops fortunes. 

Dr. Egbert 
Guernsey was a Yale graduate, 
long prominent in medical cir- 
cles in New York City, and 
for a long time editor of the New 
York Medical Times. The young 
woman reporter who had visited 
Mr. Kops took a sample of the 
Nemo Self-Reducing corset and 
showed it to him. In the story 


she wrote she quoted him as say- 
ing: 

“T heartily approve of this cor- 
set. 


One of the greatest objec- 


DEALER ADVERTISING OF THE NEMO 
FASHION SCHOOL 





ment to a com- 
mercial article, but 
he said also that 
my corset repre- 
sented a radical move in the right 
direction, and he would therefore 
permit me to use his statement. 

The young woman reporter was 
Miss Grace Margaret Gould, now 
fashion editor of the Woman's 
Home Companion. The incident 
related antedated her present posi- 
tion by a good many years. The 
article prompted much comment 
in the fashion pages of the coun- 
try and was sometimes reprinted. 

(Continued on page 94 ) 
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WN the Nation’s Trade 

by Power of Dominant 
Idea Advertising and Mer- 
chandising. We Know the 
Way to Do It. 


oP 





NICHOLS -FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES 


THE REMOVAL 
OF ITS 


NEW YORK OFFICES AND HEADQUARTERS. 


TO 


244 MADISON AVENUE, COR. OF 38TH ST. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


* TWO FLOORS, THE FOURTEENTH 
‘AND FIFTEENTH, WELL ABOVE 
THE STREET NOISES 


PNR AR 
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We hadto have more space, 
so we have come up _ here 
where we could be most con- 
veniently located for you, and 
could have two light, airy 
floors, well above the street 


noises. i 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
New Yorkers will find us LYTTON BUILDING 


only a step from 42nd Street 
Subway Express Station. Out 
of town folk can reach us 
easily from either the Grand 
Central or Pennsylvania sta- 
tions, or from the hotel district. 


The main entrance is on 
the fifteenth floor. Also the 
reception room, the offices of 
executives and representatives, BOSTON OFFICE 
the media, auditing, billing and 201 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
checking departments, and the aaa 
files of magazines and news- 


a 
papers. ° 
bial 


On the fourteenth floor are the 
production departments — plan, | 
statistical, men’s editorial, wom- eas ms Be 
en’s editorial, art, and mechanical; ‘ a 
the mailing department, the exhibit j 
and conference rooms, and the 
statistical library. 
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Mr. Everett Meeks, formerly 
of Carrere & Hastings, architects 
of the New York Public Library, DETROIT OFFICE 
etc., planned the general effect. KRESGE BUILDING 
The whole treatment is very 
modern, giving distinction and 
individuality to very practical 
working arrangements. 


= 


Why not visit us and see in 
operation the central power plant 
from which, through the branches 
shown attheright, J].W.T. Service 
reaches out to all parts of the 
country? 


CINCINNATI OFFICE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


HAASAN 











$750,000 a Year for Welfare Work 
Spent by a Single Corporation 


Home Nursing of Sick Policyholders Cost Metropolitan Life Big Amount 
Last Year—Over 1,000,000 Visits Paid—Millions of Metropolitan 
Leaflets Distributed by Schools, Physicians, Ete. 


By Charles W. Hurd 


T is, of course, true that the 
health service which a life in- 

surance company gives its policy- 
holders is different, superficially, 
from the kind of service a manu- 
facturing company affords its cus- 
tomers or employees. Nothing 
that the automobile, typewriter, 
sewing-machine companies, the 
railroads, or public service corpo- 
rations feel themselves called up- 
on to do at all resembles it. 

And yet the basic need for all 
is the same. The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company is just as 
desirous of keeping its old policy- 
holders and adding new ones, and 
of reducing the cost of getting 


and ‘keeping them, as if its cus- 
tomers were called “dealers” or 


“ultimate consumers.” The serv- 
ice. it gives is a nursing and 
health-educational one, and it is 
costing $750,000 a year to give it. 

Up to perhaps eight or ten years 
ago the conception that the life 
insurance companies had of their 
jobs was primarily the payment 
of death claims and the collection 
of insurance premiums. Life in- 
surance people have earned the 
credit of being about as bright 
as any other class of business men 
in the world, but it is a curious 
fact that at that time they were 
almost altogether dominated by 
the idea of pushing for new busi- 
ness and had no adeauate notion 
of the possibilities of increasing 
the net, and eventually the gross, 
by reducing the mortality and 
“lapses” through welfare work of 
the character suggested. 

The insurance upheavals in 
New York State marked a change 
in the old order and paved the 
way for a reconsideration of the 
whole basis of promotion. 

Early in 1909, one of the high 
executives of the Metropolitan was 


returning to New York from a me 


Philadelphia meeting. On the train 
with him was Lee K. Frankel, 
who enjoyed a wide reputation 
as a social worker for the Sage 
Foundation. On the way home 
they exchanged intimate views on 
industrial insurance. The result 
was a new department for the 
company, with Dr. Frankel in 
charge. 


RESULTS THAT MIGHT BE EXPECTED 


At about ‘this time the subject 
of health education was coming 
to the front in public discussion. 
District nursing, too, was begin- 
ning to be recognized as a force 
for social amelioration. The con- 
ception was that a great deal 
might be done through both kinds 
of work, health or preventive 
instruction of policyholders, and 
nursing of the sick among the 
so-called “industrial class,”—i. -e., 
men, wornen, and children insur- 
ing for $500 or less—to decrease 
mortality and sickness; mortality, 
because it involves the payment of 
death claims, and sickness because 
it cripples earning power and 
threatens insurance premiums. 

There was still another import- 
me result which might be looked 
or. 

“The fundamental upon which 
all life insurance premiums are 
based,” said Dr. Frankel, “is the 
mortality experience coupled with 
the rate of interest. If the experi- 
ence can be changed for’ the better 
it will mean that the cost of in- 
surance can be reduced. Efforts 
are being made in other ways, of 
course, to reduce the cost. 

“If through the organization of 
what are now 11,000,000 individ- 
ual policyholders of the company 
improved health conditions could 
be secured, if through the weekly 
visits to these policyholders, total- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Catalogues, 
Booklets, An- 
nouncements, 
Folders, Broad- 
sides, Envelope 
Stuffers, Mailing 
Envelopes—they 
cost less, look 
better and pay 
better, as a rule, 
when Buckeye 
Covers are used. 


The nearest 
Buckeye Cover 
dealer will show 
you “proofs” if 
you ask him. 





You can make your 
Mrect Advertising 
effective without 
Using 


Buckeye 
Covers 


—but not without 
spending more 
money. 


‘The Principles and Practice of 
Direct Advertising” is a 190- 
page book of Facts, Figures 
and Suggestions that should 
be on the desk of every adver- 
tiser. Sent free on request. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
Dealers in Principal Cities of United States, Canada 
and England. Your Printer Knows the Nearest. 
Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
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and more — 


Trade-Mark 


ORE than one million copies 
of Collier’s are now being 
published every week. 


This is important to the advertis- 
ing world because a magazine of 
ideas, responsible to an aggressive 
editorial policy, naturally gathers 
about itself people of intelligence 
and action, people of taste and 
resources—and no other such 
magazine has ever reached a cir- 
culation of 1,000,000. 


To accomplish its aims and main- 
tain its editorial standards, Collier’s 
must chiefly depend for its audi- 
ence upon the relatively small 
group of the public who have the 
mental independence and alert- 
ness to respond to lively comment 
on public men and affairs and to 
the actual facts of life as presented 
by those who see it and live it. 


That Collier’s can now count 
among its readers more than 
1,000,000 families of this sort is 
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a result of years of effort which 
every department of a great pub- 
lishing institution has contributed. 


To Collier’s readers the editors 
have given the best fiction and 
special articles that judgment 
could choose and money could 
buy. Trying always to be fair 
without being neutral, they have 
published honest opinion, based 
on fact, not prejudice, and aimed 
to call forth an honest response. 


Practically every phase of Collier’s 
expression is a stimulus to action. 
The aim of the advertiser also is 
to stimulate action—to impress 
the reader with the merits of his 
product so emphatically that ac- 
tion will follow desire. 


So Collier’s offers the advertiser 
an environmentand a momentum 
for his message that magnify its 
effectiveness, and a circulation of 
more than 1,000,000 that reaches 
the predominant group in nearly 
every American community. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Trade-Mark 
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Most golf courses have greens and players. 

' The greens are directly affected by worms and 
burrowing insects, both of which are good bird 
food. The players are affected by mosquitoes, 
which are eagerly eaten by birds. 


Golf courses need more birds—it is as plain as 
the nose on your putter. 


To get more birds, make your golf course a 
bird sanctuary. The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
(thought out and originated by The Farm 
Journal) will tell you how. At one sanctuary 
we know of there are now 278 pairs of mos- 
quito-eating birds, where a year ago there were 
3 pairs. Maybe you could do as well at your 
golf club; it’s worth trying. 


Besides, your caddies would be the better for 
a little bird education. So would your mem- 
bers’ children. 


Write for full details, the Bird Club Guide 
and estimates of cost—yes, indeed, we will 
buy the materials for you, and thereby save 
you a lot of money. 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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ing as they now do 200,000,000 
visits annually, important ‘lessons 
in personal ‘hygiene could be 
taught, lives would be saved that 
are, of course, only less precious 
to the company than they are to 
their families and the commun- 
ity.” 

The department, now known as 
the Welfare Division, was created 
almost overnight. There were no 
precedents or traditions for its 
conduct. One or two pamphlets 
on health subjects had been doing 
duty for some years. Anything 
so thoroughgoing and expensive 
as the nursing and education of 
hundreds of thousands of “risks” 
had apparently never before been 
dreamed of by any insurance com- 
pany, nor has any other since un- 
dertaken it. 

Out of the nursing service insti- 
tuted in 1909 have developed 
many phases of work, the import- 
ance of which may be immediately 
summarized in figures. In 1909 
there were 4,723 sick policyhold- 
ers visited by nurses, a total of 
28,442 times at a cost of $13,685. 


The 1916 cost of the enlarged 
nursing service was $612,935 and 
covered 1,189,828 visits on 221,566 


patients. The number of sick 
policyholders visited since the be- 
ginning is 1,028,295. They were 
visited on an average more than 
six. times each at a cost of $3,086,- 
354, or more than $3 each, or 
about fifty cents a visit. When 
the total number is reckoned in 
this is only about five cents per 
policyholder. 

In addition to this, more than 
$100,000 is expended in the print- 
ing of literature, more than 10,- 
000,000 pieces of which are ah- 
nually distributed, or since 1909 
over 150,000,000 in all, of which 
a fourth or fifth part were paper 
drinking cups. Other expenses 
aggregate $50,000, so that the 
mounting appropriation has al- 
ready reached an annual sum of 
$750,000, or a trifle more than one 
_per cent of the premium income 
in the industrial department. 

At the sales convention of the 
industrial department, just con- 
cluded, three main purposes were 
set before the men. A compari- 
son of these shows just where the 


welfare work fits in. The men 
were urged, in the first place, to 
cut still further the “lapse ratio,” 
which means ratio of lost or can- 
celled premiums to total premiums 
paid. According to the company, 
this has already been reduced to a 
lower point than ever before 
heard of. Second, the men were 
asked to reduce expenses. And, 
third, they were instructed to push 
welfare work. 


FIELD AGENTS TO DISTRIBUTE HEALTH 
LITERATURE 


Why should .they push welfare 
work, these field representatives 
whose earnings came from the 
creation of new business and the 
collection of premiums? There 
are 14,000 of them, all writing in- 
dustrial insurance as well as or- 
dinary insurance. These industrial 
policies, as said, run $500 and less. 
The premiums, collected weekly, 
amount to a few cents apiece. Un- 
til the organization of the welfare 
work, the sole activity of the 
agents was solicitation and collec- 
tion. They distributed literature, 
but it was almost exclusively pro- 
motional literature, like the quar- 
terly house-organ “Metropolitan,” 
whose circulation last year was 
18,000,000. They had to find their 
own business. 

The revised plan proposed to 
create a new, simply written, prac- 
tical health literature, and distrib- 
ute it to its industrial policyhold- 
ers through this immense army of 
agents. It also proposed to have 
the agents report all cases of acute 
sickness among policyholders for 
nursing help. This was an un- 
selfish service which the people 
would appreciate. 

The nursing service that has de- 
veloped from that. plan is given 
almost entirely through visiting 
nurse associations, with which the 
company makes arrangements on 
a fee basis. Where no such asso- 
ciation is in existence the company 
employs its own nurses, either on 
a visit basis, or where the num- 
ber of policyholders justifies it, a 
salary is paid. 

The nurses do not remain per- 
manently in the homes but they 
may call more than once. The 
average number of visits per case 
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is six. In chronic cases the fam- 
ilies are instructed so as to be 
able to assume the care. 

Nurses also assist patients in se- 
curing admission into sanatoria. 
A maternity service is given where 
needed, post-natal service at the 
present time, but to be extended 
to take in the instruction of ex- 
pectant mothers. 

All of the service is without 
charge to the policyholders. The 
cost is distributed over the whole 
organization, the company having 
been mutualized two years ago. 

The other important activity in 
which the agents co-operate is the 
distribution of literature. Since 
1909 there have been published 
more than sixty different pieces 
of literature, some of them in six 
languages. They deal with all of 
the common diseases, with the 
care of babies and children, thé 
care of teeth, with first aid, fa- 
tigue, sanitation and hygiene, and 
similar subjects. With these are 
included wax and folding paper 
cups, each with a suitable health 
Many of the pam- 


legend on it. 
phlets and leaflets are illustrated. 
One and all are aimed at the fam- 
ily of small income and limited 
means of acquiring information of 
this nature. 


WIDE DEMAND FOR LITERATURE 


For the past few years the 
company has been in constant re- 
ceipt of requests for the litera- 
ture from health officers, social 
agencies, libraries, industrial es- 
tablishments, hospitals, physi- 
cians; by chambers of commerce, 
women’s clubs, Sunday schools, 
Y. M. C. A’s, playground asso- 
ciations, etc. Some of the leaflets 
have been used as textbooks in 
the public schools. 

It is evident that the care with 
which the literature has been pre- 
pared, the simplicity of its lan- 


guage and the absence of aggres- 


sive promotion in connection with 
its distribution, have all co-op- 
erated to increase the demand for 
it. Needless to say, it is no small 
part of the secret of its popularity 
that it is supplied free. 

A few years ago, before school 
authorities and others became ac- 
Auainted with its educational val- 


INK 


ue, there was a disposition to con- 
sider it an “advertising scheme.” 
But that feeling is passing away. 
The company’s name is printed 
on the literature, but there is no 
flavor of solicitation in it, and 
therefore the physicians, as a class 
the greatest sticklers for the eth- 
ical attitude, give their co-oper- 
ation freely. 

The company has, in fact, been 
careful not to antagonize the doc- 
tors in any way. All of its liter- 
ature advises the families of sick 
policyholders to call for medical 
help at the first suspicion of seri- 
ous illness, and the nurses pay 
their visits only when a _ physi- 
cian has the case. The result is 
that doctors with a working-class 
practice often ask the family as 
to whether the patient is insured 
in the Metropolitan Company. 

Dr. Frankel, head of the wel- 
fare division and third vice-pres- 
ident of the company, is insistent 
that the welfare work shall not 
be regarded as advertising or pro- 
motion. As already pointed out, it 
is creating an enormous amount 
of good will, but the company 
fights shy of saying so. The sug- 
gestion is never made in any re- 
port, sales literature or sales con- 
vention. 

The explanation is obvious—the 
company would forfeit the good 
will and support of the school and 
health authorities, physicians and 
social workers if it were exploit- 
ing them for profit, and it desires 
to avoid any appearance of doing 
so. Their co-operation had not 
been sought, but it was none the 
less valuable. So also was the 
recognition by the professional 
and business classes under whose 
notice it came, for the Metropoli- 
tan is not only an industrial in- 
surance company; 40 per cent of 
its business is ordinary life busi- 
ness. And judged by the amount 
of outstanding insurance of both 
kinds, it is the largest life insur- 
ance company in the world. 

For a not very different rea- 
son, it is probable, the business- 
getting phase of the welfare work 
has been relegated to the rear and 
the service idea has been brought 
to the front. 

For these reasons the adivertis- 
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ing aspect of a service costing 
$750,000 a year gets no official ac- 


knowledgment and no organized , 


care. Is that sound, do you think? 
Is it wise to bow to the prejudices 
of a class instead of overcoming 
them, as so many public service 
corporations have found they have 
been able through advertising to 
overcome the hostility of the pub- 
lic? If, in other words, the com- 
pany is giving its policyholders a 
very valuable service, and the pub- 
lic as well, why should the bene- 
fits not be extended as rapidly as 
possible, by approved modern 
methods? 

The company had no sooner 
launched its nursing and educa- 
tional work than it began to re- 
alize the advantage of having re- 
liable, comparative data on all 
phases of it and to appreciate that 
in its 14,000 agents paying weekly 
visits to hundreds of thousands of 
homes it had an exceptional in- 
strument for investigation. 

In order to see what advance it 
was making with its nursing work 
the company conducted, through 
its agents, a sickness survey in 
Rochester, N. Y.; Trenton, N. J.; 
Boston, Mass., and the cities of 
North Carolina. The detailed ac- 
counts of the studies have been 
published by the United States 
Public Health Service. Other 
surveys of the sort are planned. 

Analogous to the sickness sur- 
veys are the unemployment sur- 
veys, undertaken by the company 
first in New York City during the 
winter of 1915 on behalf of the 
Mayor’s committee, and afterward 
at the request of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
more. than forty cities. The sur- 
veys have received wide publicity 
and endorsement. 

The Welfare Division has al- 
ways been happy to perceive a 
need in the direction of health 
education that might be met by 
a new pamphlet or leaflet. Over 
a year ago, for example, it issued 
one entitled “Your Rights and 
Duties Under the Health Law of 
New York.” It was written so 
simply that it could readily be 
understood by a child. The pam- 
phlet was endorsed by the Depart- 
ment of Health and has been dis- 


tributed in the schools, and also 
through many other avenues. Sim- 
ilar pamphlets were later distrib- ° 
uted in St. Joseph, Mo., and San 
Francisco. 

Other company literature is be- 

ing systematically distributed by 
health department officers of 
many cities. In some instances 
health departments have reprint- 
ed the circulars. One department 
translated the circular on the 
“Fly” in four different foreign 
languages. 
. Hundreds of “clean-up” cam- 
paigns have been assisted with, the 
distribution of literature by the 
hundred thousand and million 
pieces.. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES OF WELFARE 
DIVISION 


Some way of organizing the 
policyholders in order to stir up 
their interest and make them bet- 
ter subjects for educational work 
was early sought by. the Welfare 
Division. A Veteran Policyhold- 
ers’ League was inaugurated for 
those whose policies had been in 
force twenty-five years or more. 
There are now more than 50,000 
members in it, many of whom 
wear the membership pin. The 
insured children are being brought 
together in the Health and Happi- 
ness League. Picnics for the pol- 
icyholders are held in many dis- 
tricts. 

The company is very conserva- 
tive in estimating the results of 
these activities. 

“It is probably not exaggerating 
to assume that the efforts that 
have been made have influenced 
the mortality reduction,” is the 
way Dr. Frankel puts it. 

It is also probably not exagger- 
ating to say that the work of the 
Welfare Division has had a very 
considerable influence in making 
the past year altogether the most 
prosperous in the company’s his- 
tory. The assets are $608,097,634, 
an increase of more than $66,- 
000,000. After setting aside $10,- 
424,467 dividends to be paid in 
1917, there is a surplus to policy- 
holders of $28,167,511. The in- 
come for 1916 was $153,043,319, a 
gain of $14,995,173. The. total 
insurance written was $596,856,528. 
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A more definite and traceable 
effect of the work is to be seen in 
“the. changed character of the 
agents’ relations to the policyhold- 
ers. The emphasis is fast passing 
from solicitation to service, due 
to the demonstrations of benefit, 
the co-operation of the authori- 
ties, individuals, and associations, 
and the prestige derived from all 
new sources. The new conditions 
further point to the creation of a 
higher and more efficient type of 
organization and better opportun- 
ity for standardization than has 
been possible under past methods. 


Newsprint Price Fixed by 
Trade Commission 

On March 4 the Federal Trade Com- 
mission accepted the proposal made by 
manufacturers of news print paper that 
it fix a price for their product, and 
named $2.50 a hundred pounds as a 
reasonable charge. The commission 
made it clear that it is not acting as 
an agency of the Government to fix 
prices, but is serving only as an arbiter. 
It declined to act until both publishers 
and paper jobbers agreed to the manu- 
facturers’ proposal and promised co- 
operation. Jobbers have agreed to 
handle and distribute paper put at their 
disposal by the .commission at rates 
the commission prescribes. 

The prices fixed will be in force for 
six months, and contracts calling for 
prices higher than those set will be 
abrogated. Besides the price of $2.50 
at the mill in carload lots, the commis- 
sion named these prices: Less than 
carload, $2.75; news print sheets in car- 
load lots, $3.25; less than carload, $3.50. 
Jobbers will charge not more than 5 
per cent on carload lots, 12% per cent 
on less than carload lots, and 20 per 
cent on less than ton lots. 

In a preliminary report to Congress 
on its news print investigation, the 
Trade Commission said there had been 
no real shortage of paper, but that im- 
portant manufacturers of the United 
States and Canada had banded together 
to obtain “unreasonable profits.” 


E. A. Ames Purchases Oster- 


moor. 

Edwin A. Ames last week purchased 
the entire business of the Ostermoor 
Company, New York, from the estate 
of the late Henry A. Ostermoor. He 
has been active head of the business 
ever since it was started in 1891. At 
that time the Ostermoor Company was 
formed to succeed the old firms of H. 
D. Ostermoor & Son and the Patent 
Elastic Felt Company.. The Ostermoors 
originally started in business in 1853. 

Mr. Ames tells Printers’ Inx_ that 
the advertising and the sales will be 
carried on as heretofore. 


Wyoming Adopts Law Against 
Fraudulent Advertising 
Chapter 26 of the Wyoming Laws of 
1917. approved by the governor on Feb- 
ruary 17, is one of the most stringent 
statutes against fraudulent advertising 
yet enacted. Like the Printers’ Ink 
Model Statute, it punishes advertisers 
who make untrue, deceptive or mis- 
leading statements about what they have 
for sale (including amusements, enter- 
tainments, exhibitions and _ services) 
without prescribing that such misstate- 
ments must be “knowingly”? made. The 
act contains a proviso, however, that 
it shall not apply to the publisher of a 
newspaper or other publication who in- 
serts misleading advertisements without 
knowledge of their character. But this 
law goes further than the Printers’ Ink 
Model Statute in that it applies to ad- 
vertisements, including letters circu- 
lated or placed before “the public, or 
any person,” so that it would apparently 
include misstatements made in a let- 
ter written to a single prospective cus- 
tomer, while, in most States, statutes 
against fraudulent advertising deal only 
with misrepresentations circulated be- 
fore the public in general. Violation 
of the act is made a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by a fine of not more than $100, 
in the discretion of the court, for every 
offense, and each day that the offend- 
ing advertisement is published consti- 
tutes a separate and distinct offense. 
Section 2 defines an advertisement as 
“any notice, announcement, statement, 
representation, exhibition, demonstra- 
tion or proclamation, whether by print- 
ing or writing’—a provision evidently 
intended to exclude mere oral misstate- 
ments. By Section 3 it is made the 
duty of the County Attorney of each 
county, “on complaint being made, to 
vigorously prosecute any and all of- 
fenders against the provisions of this 

Act.” 


Appointment by McCaskey 


Register Company 
Edward T. Conrad has been appointed 
advertising manager of the McCaskey 


Register Commanv. Alliance, Ohio. He 
succeeds A. E. Waldorf, who has re- 
signed to go into the National Adver- 
tisers’ Research, conducted ‘under the 
supervision of Eastman, “Cleve- 
land. 


W. H. Porter Joins MacManus 

Maior W. H. Porter. who has repre- 
sented the Dunlap-Ward Advertising 
Company at Toledo for several years. 
will in the future represent, in that 
city, Theodore F. MacManus, Inc., of 
Detroit. . 


“Modern Priscilla” and “Home 
Needlework” Merged 


Beginning with the May, 1917, issue, 
Home Needlework Magazine will be com- 
bined with The Modern Priscilla, and 
will be published under the latter name. 
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Look Into and Get Into 
the March 27th Issue of 


POWER 


From an_ advertising standpoint this 
particular issue is an exceptionally good 
“buy.” 


~ In addition to Power’s regular circula- 
tion there will be distributed 


2000 EXTRA COPIES 


1000 Extra to High Grade Jobbers 
1000 Extra to Plants in New England 


There’s special value for advertisers in 
these figures; an opportunity of reach- 
ing 1000 extra high grade jobbers all over 
the country and 1000 extra desirable 
plants in New England, besides the reg- 
ular Power circulation of 28,000 copies. 


The editorial section will contain special 
articles on the Isolated Plant-Central 
Station situation in New England. This 
subject will be a live one just at this time 
for the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will devote a special two-day 
session. to it in Boston during the first 
week in April. 


Advertising forms close March 21. 
Get your reservations for space in early. 


POWER 


HILL BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


One of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies published at 
10th Avenue and 36th Street, New York City. The 
others are The Engineering and Mining Journal, Engi- 
neering News, American Machinist and Coal Age. 
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A composite picture of the Frey 
organization would show large and 
thoroughly equipped quarters. 


But it could not show what the 
advertiser wants most of all to see— 
actual production. 


For this organization has brought 
forth a vast amount of advertising in 
every conceivable form. 


The proofs are here, and the manu- 
facturer and agent who are inter- 
ested may see them at any time. 


Or, on request, a Frey representative 
will call with pertinent examples. 


GF 
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Sustvations 


Past performances are of interest 
~ when they touch your own business. 


They serve as a key to what can be 


done in the future. 


A good many advertisers and agents 
are astonished at the range and ver- 
satility of Frey work. 

It has covered complete campaigns. 
But there are virgin fields—new meth- 
ods of approach to be worked out. 
It is for these that the Frey organiza- 
tion has steadfastly freshened itself in 
art, in typography, in ideas. 


CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


©) 
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Frank HiSimonds 


is back from Europe 








FRANK H. SIMONDS 
Associate Editor 
New York Tribune 


E landed in New York Feb- 

ruary 28th, after a two 

months’ study of conditions in 
the war zone. 


The following day The New 
York Tribune began the publi- 
cation of a series of big news ar- 
ticles by Mr. Simonds on war con- 


ditions in England and France. 
The new light Mr. Simonds is 


throwing on the military situation 
in Europe and how it may affect 
us is adding still more to his rep- 
utation as the foremost American 
authority on the Great War. 


The same forward looking policy that 
sent Simonds to Europe influences every 
page of The Tribune. The Tribune is 
first of all a good newspaper; perhaps 
that’s one reason why it’s a profitable 
advertising medium. 

The Advertising News says The 
Tribune has one of the best 


arranged rate cards issued. 
A copy will be sent upon request. 


The New Dork Tribune 


First to Last—the Truth: News—Editorials—A dvertisements 





“Nice Little Messes of Words” 


Frothy Ads Without “Body” Meet the Fate They Deserve—Inattention 


By S. Roland Hall 


Adv. Mgr., Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 


WO things about the Phila- 
delphia Advertising Clubs’ 
convention stand out in my mem- 
ory; one, a delightful shop talk 
with three new-school agency men 
and a brother advertising man- 
ager around a dinner-table far 
from the maddening pee-rade; the 
other, the statement by Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis that most of the adver- 
tisements submitted to him are 
just “nice little messes of words.” 
This remark from an aggres- 
Sive advertiser who seems ready 
at all times to find the money 
when he can find the right kind 
of copy to fill the space made a 
hit with me, and I took some of 
the hit myself, for I am sure that 
I have written my share of “nice 
little messes of words.” So far 
as this article may seem to be 
a criticism of copy, let it be un- 
derstood that I admit that I have 
been among the offenders. 

There is much said these days 
about the broader field of the ad- 
vertising manager, of how he 
must get away from copy work 
and become sales manager or the 
next thing to it, of how he may 
reform the manufacturing end of 
the business, teach the president 
of his company how to play golf, 
coach the treasurer on the effi- 
cient management of a wife, show 
the retail dealer how to get hun- 
dreds of dollars of benefit from 
a dollar and seventy-five cents’ 
worth of advertising spent in his 
community, and all that sort of 
thing. I believe in some of this 
doctrine. But I fear sometimes 
that advertising men in following 
this notion of spreading them- 
selves all over the business that 
gives them employment are neg- 
lecting something that forever and 
aye must be the vital thing of an 
advertising campaign—the mes- 
sage to the public, the thing that 
must be so well put together that 
it will stop the roving eye of 


the reader and cause him to oak. 


read, believe and remember. Good 
copy, whether in our periodical 
advertisements or our lettérs, calls 
for the expenditure of real brain 
power. Because it takes time and 
nerve force, are we going to leave 
it to the tailor-made young men 
who are breaking into the ad- 
vertising business on the copy end, 
to the editorially inclined gentle- 
men who wear heavy tortoise- 
shelled glasses, or to our first 
assistants “who really have more 
time for mere copy work” than 
we fearfully busy advertising man- 
agers have? A great deal of point- 
less but expensive periodical ad- 
vertising and letter-writing makes 
it appear as if this were the 
fashionable view just now. 


RENEWING OUR EDUCATION IN 
RHETORIC 


It would be a fine thing if every 
advertising man at each five-year 
period of his life would review a 
good treatise on composition and 


rhetoric. We make a great deal 
of sport of the writer or speaker 
who argues for effective English. 
We say, or think, that with the 
experience we have had in pre- 
paring advertisements we do not 
need straw for our bricks, but can 
sling the English language ’most 
any old way and get results. 
Maybe we can neglect some of 
the sound principles of good com- 
position and still get a measure 
of results. That, however, is no 
reason why we should not dig deep 
and get our measure of results 
“heaped up, pressed down and tun- 
ning over.’ 

Now, I have been recently look- 
ing over an admirable treatise on 
composition and rhetoric—a book 
that, though written a decade ago, 
might well have been prepared by 
someone familiar with the needs 
of. copy-writing as they exist to- 
day. I was particularly impressed 
with one principle laid down—a 
principle that I am making the 
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text of this article: Every para- 
graph should have a topic. The 
authors go on to explain that the 
first sentence of a paragraph need 
not necessarily reveal the topic; 
that the final sentence may not; 
that the topic of the paragraph 
may be spread so nicely over the 
paragraph as a whole that no one 
sentence may be said to be the 
topic sentence; but that a topic, 
something worth telling, must 
stand out unmistakably from the 
paragraph, or else the paragraph 
has no excuse for existence—is 
mere verbiage, froth, a “nice lit- 
tle mess of words.” 

What a lesson for the writer 
of copy! No one knows better 
than we ourselves do that we are 
constantly dodging the truth of 
that lesson’ in preparing copy for 
our periodical advertisements and 
in writing our sales. and solicit- 
ing letters. There’s no need of 
expanding this statement. Let’s 


look at some examples. Names of 
products are omitted not only 
from the paragraphs that have 


no real topic but from those which 
bristle with sharp points, for there 
is no intention on my part to pose 
as a high and mighty final judge 
of copy. 

“From the incoming host of new 
ideas of lighting, Service 
selects for the makers of 
Lamps only those developments in 
design, materials and methods that 
will improve the light you enjoy.” 

This is the opening of a light 
advertisement that is indeed light! 
Can you imagine the reader dis- 
covering anything that is inter- 
esting -in this argument and get- 
ting an impression from it that 
will stick? No, you can see the 
brow-knit copy-writer groping for 
an idea and finally, with a sigh, 
contenting himself with this gen- 
erality. 

“Eighty-three per cent of the 
654,653 higher-priced motorcars 
built in 1916 have Bearings 
at one or more of the points of 
severest service—wheels, differen- 
tial, pinion shaft and transmis- 


sion. 

Ataboy! He had a topic, a defi- 
nite, impressive topic. That more 
than four-fifths of the higher- 
priced cars have this equipment 


means something to the automo- 
bile buyer. 

“Scientific investigations and 
progressive development have 
brought the to the premier 
position which it now occupies. 
Designed and manufactured only 
after the most thorough study of 
the theory and practice of ignition, 
it is right on every count !—and 
yet it costs no more than ordinary 
plugs.” i 

That first sentence may have 
sounded well to the advertiser’s 
executive board who, in the first 
stages of advertising, are usually 
fond of high-sounding claims, but 
who believes such claims? We 
advertising men don’t, and we 
don’t at heart believe that anyone 
else believes them. “Costs no 
more than the ordinary.” Oh, 
how often we reach out for that 
old friend as a closer. 

“After a man tries out a 
his new tires thereafter will al- 
most invariably be ——, That 
motorist has sailed through the 
stormy sea of doubt and anchored 
safe in the harbor of decision. 
There’s no question in his mind 
now. When you ask him which 
are the best tires he will say 
without hesitation, ‘ 4 OF 
course. He may change cars. 
There are many types and many 
prices of cars, and what is best 
for him to-day may not be: to- 
morrow. But for him there’s only 
one tire for every car.” 


HOW HE WOULD STAND IN A CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Were I back at the old job of 
teaching advertising and a student 
submitted this bit of copy with 
his sixth lesson, I’d say: “Nice, 
smooth writing, young man, but 
it is fundamentally weak, because 
you really haven’t said anything 
that will stick in anyone’s mind. 
Moreover, what you have written 
lacks even the quality of read- 
ableness.” Advertisers of auto- 
mobiles, tires and clothing seem 
to be partial to this sort of frothy 
copy that you have only to taste 
to discover that it has no body. 

Imagine the following going in- 
to space worth from $25 to $100 
per column inch: 

“One generation after another 
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has found in the name a 
standard of good workmanship 
and efficient service. -You who 
particularly need a faithful car 
will find. in the a wonder 
for your use—comfort, power, en- 
durance, speed in abundance. 
When it comes to a long, hard 
pull or to a steep climb, you will 
realize just how faithful this car 
is. And then after you have 
owned it a long time and have 
driven it 100,000 miles, you will 
appreciate the standards of 
construction.” 

Dear brother copy-writer—you 
who wrote that paragraph, let me 
assure that I, as one mildly in- 
terested in buying a car, can’t see 
anything in what you have writ- 
ten that makes the Blink Car 
stand out in my mind as a de- 
sirable purchase. 

“You keep a time sheet on the 
individual worker. Labor is the 
most expensive thing you buy, and 
you get facts, not theories, as to 
what labor produced. Yet. you 
stick to shorthand in writing your 
letters. And, letters are just as 


vital product as factory product. 
Shorthand is hand labor. It is 
obsolete and inefficient. And it 
is costly. It makes you’ write 
every letter twice—once in short- 
hand and once on the typewriter. 
It makes. your typist waste her 
time taking dictation and waiting 
to take it. You don’t get as many 
letters as you should, or as well- 
written or accurate letters; you 
don’t enjoy personal convenience 
in dictation, and you pay at least 
a third more than you should for 
every letter.” 

Has. the foregoing a_ topic? 
Every sentence bristles with facts 
and arguments that drive home. 
The truth of the message forces 
itself home as you read it, whether 
you really want to use a dictating 
machine or not. Now, for another 
of the same kind: 

- Board is made of dove- 
tailed lath that clinches the stucco; 
the lath are creosoted to preserve 
them, imbedded in asphaltmastic, 
which is a_ perfect protection 
against vermin and dampness, and 
backed by. heavy fibre-board 
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through which neither sound, 
heat, nor cold can penetfate.” : 

This tells what a prospective 
builder wants to know. It draws 
an accurate picture of what the 
board is and what it will do. 
“Does it draw a definite picture 
in the reader’s mind?” is, by the 
way, a pretty good test of copy. 
If copy goes through the mind 
without drawing a picture you can 
put it down that there isn’t going 
to be any memory-dent, and the 
advertisement that doesn’t in- 
clude something that is likely to be 
believed and remembered “doesn’t 
belong.” 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN, ANYWAY? 


“Tn the machinery indus- 
try, the makers of the have 
been real trail-makers. They have 
blazed the way time after time 
with new ideas, new ways and 
new methods.” 

Indeed, brother! Why didn’t 


you. mention one or two of the 
things that this advertiser did 


that entitles him to the position 
of “trail-maker.” Such copy has 
no “stopping quality.” As we 
read it we haven’t the remotest 
idea of what “new ideas, new 
ways or new methods” this adver- 
tiser may rightfully claim to have 
introduced. He says nothing that 
makes us concentrate thought on 
his product, and so we pass on 
and don’t remember anything that 
we saw in his old advertisement 
except possibly the name. 

“They are the sum of all that 
is best in knowledge, materials 
and method in the field 
Wherever found they uphold in 
all ways the integrity of intention 
and effort behind them.” 

’Gwan! Why imitate the os- 
trich and try to delude ourselves 
that such statements get any- 
where? Just what would we do 
to a salesman that tried to talk 
such stuff to us? 

“Most separators. have to be 
turned fifty-five. to sixty turns a 
minute or they lose cream. But 
if you want, you can turn a 
at only thirty-eight or forty revo- 
lutions per minute and still get 
a perfect skim. for the wonderful 
suction feed drinks up the milk 
only as fast as it can perfectly 


. publication. 


separate it. Again, the bowl 
hangs from a single frictionless 
ball-bearing running in a constant 
bath of oil. That, too, means easy 
turning. The bowl has no heavy 
discs in it—little power is re- 
quired to set it spinning.” 

Anyone who has even a slight 
knowledge of cream separators 
can see a picture of the advertised 
machine as he reads this language. 
And here is another paragraph, 
conspicuous for its definiteness: 

“It is the logical result of this 
safety movement that during the 
past three years over half a bil- 
lion passenger s—553,890,063— 
more than five times the total 
population of the United States 
—have been carried over the 

Railroad lines without the 
loss of the life of a single pas- 
senger in a train accident.” 

I am not going to tell you how 
many different publications I 
looked over in my search for a 
dozen crackerjack examples of 
paragraphs—paragraphs that we 
can imagine stand a fair chance 
to bring the advertiser a return 
for his investment. But I'll as- 
sure you that all the specimens 
quoted are from recent advertise- 
ments in high-priced space. 

High-priced space is full of 
weak, silly, bragging, get-nowhere 
paragraphs—the nice little messes 
of words, the generalities that are 
comparatively easy to write be- 
cause they don’t call for research 
or much hard thinking. Did you 
ever count the advertisements in 
a single newspaper or magazine 
and then watch someone read that 
See how little time 
they really spend on it and how 
they skim along, stopping to heed 
only those advertisements that 
have some real claim on the fiit- 
ting attention. 

Has the statement that you are 
going to make a real, worth-while 
topic? No? Then your effort 
will be a “nice little mess of 
words” and be unworthy of -you 
and of present-day advertising 
standards. Go get a topic! 


Stanley E. Bates, formerly connected 
with The Contractor, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Lee Loader & Body 
Company, Chicago. 
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Lord& Thomas Creeds 


No. 37. Character 


The longer we live, and the wider our view- 
point, the more we rely upon character. 


Any seeming success made without it is 
not a safe investment. 


Any brilliant man, unsound in his princi- 
ples, will soon or late meet disaster. 


The men who trust him will be led astray. 
The business he serves will be weakened. 
That’s acutely true in advertising. 


Lack of character cannot be concealed in 
the limelight of publicity. 


Keep in the shadow and the world’s appraisal 
may be long delayed. But not in print. 


Therefore, well consider character in choos- 
ing counselors in advertising. 


They are your portrait-painters to the world 
at large. It can’t be otherwise. 


What they are you are bound to seem, how- 
ever you restrict them. Try as they will, in 
word or method they cannot conceal them- 
selves. 


Are they such men as you want the world 
to think you? Are their business principles 
deserving of respect? 


If not, avoid them. The more you trust 
them the more they will mislead you. And 
they in this field, to a large extent, are bound 
to mirror you. 


This is the thirty-seventh of a series of business creeds to be pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card 
form address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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eA nnouncing 
an interesting 
advertising story 


Among the advertisers who have been large and 
consistent users of space in the Evening Journal, there 
is one man whose experience and analysis should be 
most interesting to advertisers. 


W. R. Hotchkin was for ten years Advertising 
Manager for John Wanamaker, New York, and later 
for three years held the same position with Gimbel 
Brothers. Mr. Hotchkin not only proved the extraor- 
dinary selling powers of the Evening Journal, but, 
analyzed and comprehended to an unusual degree, 
the inherent reasons for the Journal’s power for 
securing amazing results. 


When Printers’ Ink recently announced the fact 
‘ that Mr. Hotchkin had disassociated himself with the 
Corman Cheltenham Company, and, for the time, had 
no entanglements that would make it impolitic for 
him to publicly state the reasons for his high valua- 
tion for the Evening Journal, I arranged with -him to 
write a series of articles that would give other adver- 
tisers the opportunity to corroborate his experience, 
and pass judgment upon his theories about who are 
the people that buy advertised merchandise and why 
the Evening Journal is the logical newspaper to reach 
the vast majority of them, in New York City. 


In addition to writing this story, Mr. Hotchkin will 
serve the Evening Journal as Advertising Counsel, and 
his services will be available for consultation and 
advice, to any of our advertisers. 


JAMES C. DAYTON, Publisher 


The New York Evening Journal 


(See next page) 
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Some Advertising Experiences 


with the 


New York EVENING JOURNAL 


I have accepted Mr. Day- 
ton’s invitation to. write down 
some of the reasons that 
caused me to use such liberal 
space, constantly, in the Eve- 
ning Journal, during the many 
years that I was Advertising 
Director for John Wanamaker 
and Gimbel Brothers. 


Of course, he is paying me 
for the writing; but he couldn’t 
pay me for the THINKING. 
He knows that I did THAT 
in the cold, calculating interest 
of my employers. 


I think that newspaper men 
will verify the statement that 
during the years that I was 
buying up to three-quarters of 
a million dollars’ worth of 
space annually in New York 
newspapers I was influenced 
mighty little in my selection 
of mediums by favoritism or 
prejudices, 


We had to get RESULTS in 
direct daily sales from the ad- 
vertising that we did, and / 
had to drop every hook and 
every net into the WATER 


THAT THE FISH LIKED. 
It wasn’t a matter of choosing 
scenery that I personally liked. 
I wasn’t advertising for di- 
version or exercise—I HAD 
TO CATCH FISH. 


I frankly admit that it was 
several years before I was 
convinced that Journal waters 
were full of fish or that the 
fish caught in the Journal were 
plump and nutritious. 


My first real knowledge of 
the size and nourishing quali- 
ties of Journal customers came 
with a wallop of almost un- 
believable but incontestable 
FACTS, about a commodity 
that ranged in price from $80 
to $120, and DIRECT RE- 
SULTS from keyed advertising 
brought sales RUNNING 
CLOSE TO A - MILLION 
DOLLARS FROM “JOUR- 
NAL” READERS ALONE. 


I’ll tell you more about that 


‘story next week. 


@:% 


W. R. HOTCHKIN. 
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“Everybody 
looks in the 
Telephone 


m 
Books ~ 
and you can reach every 
telephone subscriber in 85 
thriving communities and in 
the five boroughs of Great- 
er New York, by using the 
big summer issue of the 
New York City Telephone 

Directory. 


Advertising forms close 
Tuesday, May Ist. 
May we call? 


New York Telephone Co. 


Directory Advertising Department 
15 Dey Street, N. Y. City 
Cortlandt—12000 








How a Drastic Law Against Flag 
Advertising Is Working 


District of Columbia Law Being Pushed as a Model Statute for State 
Legislation—Manufacturers Must Look to Their 
Containers and Labels 


Special Washington Correspondence 

A RIGID ban on flag advertis- 

ing of all kinds is a thing 
which is “coming”—a trend of the 
times that has already had unmis- 
takable manifestation in various 
quarters. 

Generally speaking, this is a 
matter in which Congress, or the 
National Government, has _ but 
limited jurisdiction. To be sure, 
Federal authority is invoked to 
prevent the use of the flag and 
other public insignia in registered 
trade-marks, but as for the em- 
ployment of the flag as an adver- 
tising vehicle, that is a matter for 
the several States. However, the 


circumstance that twenty-six of 
the States of the Union have al- 
ready enacted laws regulating in 
one way or another the use of the 


flag for advertising purposes or 
kindred aims goes to show how 
general is the new sentiment to 
which advertisers are being forced 
to bow. 

One of the most drastic of the 
laws against the “desecration” or 
“improper use” of the flag has 
recently gone into effect in the 
District of Columbia. The cir- 
cumstance that this particular flag 
law is a statute that has been 
framed and approved in the Con- 
gress of the United States—be- 
cause of the function of Congress 
as a sort of common council for 
the District—serves to invest this 
law with special significance, and 
the national patriotic societies that 
were instrumental in securing ac- 
Aion by Congress are already rec- 
ommending this law as a “model 
statute” for the States that have 
no laws on the subject upon their 
books. 

The advent of the new law at 
the seat of government has proven 
how upsetting to advertising rou- 
tine a drastic law on this subject 
may prove and how important it 
is that public officials charged with 


the administration of such laws 
33 


take a sane and rational view of 
the intent of such measures. The 
situation in the District of Co- 
lumbia has been particularly pic- 
turesque because the new law was 
approved on February 8, 1917, just 
in time to catch the capital in the 
throes of decoration for the Pres- 
idential inauguration on March 4, 
and likewise at a juncture to be- 
fuddle local and national adver- 
tisers who had been prompted by 
the strained international situation 
to make patriotic display in con- 
nection with their printed an- 
nouncements. 


RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED BY NEW LAW 


For days after the new flag 
law went into effect the office . 
of the United States Attorney for 
the District of Columbia was 
crowded with anxious inquirers. 
Many merchants feared to make 
use of the American flag in their 
window decorations, and other ad- 
vertisers were perturbed as to the 
fate of calendars and advertising 
novelties. It is manifest that un- 
der the prohibitions of the new 
Act no advertising message can 
be imprinted on a United States 
flag or attached to it in any man- 
ner. What has caused confusion 
is not the clean-cut taboo on the 
use of the emblem itself as an 
advertising medium, but the inci- 
dental restrictions involved. 

Inasmuch as United States At- 
torney Laskey had the attorneys 
of the Department of. Justice close 
at hand for consultation with re- 
spect to the knotty problems in- 
volved, the interpretation placed 
upon the new law by the officials 
at Washington becomes of more 
than ordinary significance. Gen- 
erally speaking, there is a disposi- 
tion to construe the statute in a 
reasonably liberal spirit, but, on 
some points, the language is so 
explicit that a revision of adver- 
tising policies is necessary wher- 
ever such a law goes into effect. 
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The position is taken at Wash- 
ington that whereas the law will 
not allow “any advertisement of 
any nature” to be borne by the 
flag, it does not necessarily pre- 
vent the incorporation of a flag 
in an advertisement or advertising 
design. Accordingly, approval has 
been given to the advertisements 
of a manufacturer of flags whose 
display incorporates a representa- 
tion of a flag—but with nothing 
printed upon the emblem, of 
course. 

An elastic clause of the new law 
is that which prohibits the im- 
printing or attachment of a repre- 
sentation of the flag upon any 
“article of merchandise” for the 
purpose of advertising or calling 
attention to it. Under a narrow 
interpretation of this portion of 
the law it would be possible to 
ban all magazine covers that por- 
tray the Stars and Stripes, just 
as the cover on a July number of 
Everybody's Magazine incurred 
official displeasure in Massachu- 
setts a few years ago. However, 
the United States Attorney at 
Washington tells Printers’ INK 
that he has no intention of going 
to such extremes. 


NOVELTIES HIT HARD 


What this prohibition of flag- 
bedecked merchandise is doing, 
however, is to play havoc with a 
considerable range of advertising 
novelties of a class long regarded 
as standard. Fans, paper-weights, 
and toy umbrellas are a few of 
the articles that have had em- 
bargoes placed upon them when 
ornamented with the flag. The 
entire novelty and souvenir line 
is also jeopardized by the new 
law. This was a hard blow to 
Washington merchants who had 
stocked up in anticipation of a 
heavy trade at inauguration time, 
and who have been obliged to 
withdraw from sale merchandise 
of an estimated aggregate value 
of $100,000, merchandise that em- 
braces such items as pillow-tops, 
pennants, china plates, etc., etc. 

The use of the flag on dealer 
helps such as cut-outs, window 
signs, etc., etc., forms an angle of 
the situation where an exact def- 
inition of the limitations of the 
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new law is being eagerly sought. 
It seems to be the opinion of the 
United States Attorney that it 
will be impracticable in this 
sphere to lay down hard and fast 
rules. The law would allow the 
condemnation of any cut-out that 
portrayed an American flag flying 
on a public building or a United 
States warship, but it is doubtful 
if it was the purpose of Congress 
to impose such restrictions. How- 
ever, the officials have called at- 
tention to the fact that, under the 
law, any objectionable use in ad- 
vertising or dealer helps of the 
national “colors” or “any part or 
parts” of the flag is quite as seri- 
ous a matter as the unwarranted 
employment of a representation 
of the complete flag. 

This new law puts a crimp in 
the use of the flag, standard, color 
or ensign upon all containers or 
receptacles for carrying or trans- 
porting merchandise. This is one 
of the provisions of the law that 
is proving most upsetting, al- 
though there is apparently some 
disposition to allow merchants to 
close out their present stocks of 
goods that are “on the border- 
line.” Among the articles that 
have already had to be withdrawn 
from sale in the District of Co- 
lumbia because of unduly patriotic 
containers there may be men- 
tioned canned goods, breakfast 
foods, and confectionery, the lat- 
ter packed in boxes in the form of 
a shield, the cover bearing orna- 
mentation approximating the na- 
tional standard. 


Succeeds Pony With Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Company 


Richard B. G. Gardner, of the Crea- 
tive Advertising & Sales Service, New 
York, has succeeded Carl G. Percy as 
manager of the sales-promotion depart- 
ment of the Eaton, Crane & Pike Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass.. Mr. Percy’s new 
connection with the Displays Company 
Soe in Printers’ INK last 
wee 


la hl a) ~ . 
I. S. Gamble Joins Agency 
T. S. Gamble, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the Maxwell Motor Sales 
Corporation, has resigned to become. a 
partner in the firm of Benson, Camp- 
bell & Slaten, advertising agents of Chi- 
cago and Cleveland. He will make his 
headquarters at the Cleveland office. 





Big Results From Little Copy 


Moore Push-Pin Company Finds One-Inch Advertisements Bring Greater 
Returns Per Dollar 


USTOMARILY one thinks of 
the growth of the national ad- 
vertiser in terms of transition 
from small to large copy, but this 
is the story of a firm which: has 
found, in fourteen years’ experi- 
ence, that the element of success 
at lowest possible cost lies in 
small copy—properly handled. 
This last is important. 
Seventeen years ago the Moore 
Push-Pin was an idea. Edwin 
Moore, shortly after his gradua- 
tion from Princeton, worked it 
out for his personal use in pin- 
ning down film negatives. To- 
day it is an article of household 
use, sold in thousands of shops, 
from coast to 
coast, and if ever 
there was a busi- 
ness that carved 
its way to suc- 
cess from a 
financial begin- 
ning represented 
by zero, through 
national adver- 
tising, it is the 
Moore Push-Pin 


Company. It 
is not an easy thing to start with 
nothing but an idea and educate 
a nation to the use of a substi- 
tute for such a staple article as a 


tack or a nail. And the selling 
problem is not helped by the fact 
that the article in question retails 
in a ten-cent package, and that 
the average dealer generally pur- 
chases ten dollars’ worth at a time. 
The Moore Push-Pin Company 
uses one-inch copy to make him 
do this. 

Every month the Push-Pin ad- 
vertisement appears in  twenty- 
five periodicals with a total na- 
tional, general monthly circulation 
of 24,211,000. In addition it is 
carried in seven newspapers and 
twelve business journals. Plans 
for the coming year, according to 
William Percy Mills, president 
and advertising manager, provide 
for the addition of four or five 
periodicals to this list, exclusive 
of newspapers. 


Berean Every Woman Nee Needs 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 100, Pidedciphe, Po 


COPY OF THIS SIZE HAS BUILT THE 
BUSINESS 


No contract will : 
3 


be given for less than six months, 
as Mr.. Mills is a firm believer in 
the cumulative value of regularly 
appearing announcements. 

The national advertising is the 
heavy artillery of the company 
(of the “75” rather than the 42- 
centimeter type). | Newspapers 
are called on only as reserves, to 
be thrown into the breach for at 
least six-month periods when the 
salesmen find that a_ sufficient 
number of dealers in any one lo- 
cality are complaining that there 
is not enough demand for the 
company’s product for them to 
turn over their stocks rapidly 
enough. The proportionate ex- 
penditure in gen- 
eral and business 
magazine adver- 
tising is eight to 
one. Last year 
the company in- 
creased its ad- 
vertising appro- 
priation 25 per 
cent, while sales 
jumped forty. 

A feature of the Moore adver- 
tising campaign is the care and 
time devoted to the preparation 
of the one-inch copy. The same 
general form or layout is used 
in nearly all publications, but the 
wording of the announcement is 
varied to “reach” the various 
classes of readers to whom the 
respective publications appeal, and 
further than this, to conform, in 
some cases, with the specific topics 
to which different issues of the 
same magazine are devoted. 

Every one-inch advertisement 
is illustrative of one or more 
uses. of the article, and despite 
small size, bears its picture of the 
Push-Pin and the Push-Less 
Hanger, and in newspaper par- 
lance, “the head tells the story.” 

The general magazines which 
bear the announcements include 
women’s publications, religious, 
educational, humorous, scientific, 
moving-picture, and juvenile pub- 
lications. 


Know that the 
hang Pictures and wall probe 
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Most of the advertisements are 
designed to lead the reader to 
write for a booklet, “Her Home,” 
which in turn suggests a variety 
of uses for Push-Pins and con- 
tains a strong appeal for their use 
instead of “unsightly tacks, nails, 
and tarnished wire.” 

The style is much the same in 
all the advertisements, but the 
heading is adapted for the par- 
ticular audience who will see it. 
Some of the appeals to conven- 
ience, economy, and the maternal 
instinct, as noted in the headings, 
follow: 

“For Every Wall Decoration,” 
“A Few Cents Saves Dollars,” 
“Brighten Your Child’s Room.” 
For a farm publication, the copy 
starts out thus: 


“Every farmer’s wife should write 
for a copy of that charming story, ‘Her 
Home,’ and free samples of Moore 
Push-Pins, Push-less Hangers and other 
Moore Push devices so valuable in hang- 
ing pictures, draperies, calendars, hall- 
racks, etc., instead of nails or tacks.’ 


An advertisement in a teachers’ 
publication reads: 


“The teacher’s friend. That’s the way 
thousands of teachers have referred to 
these handy little Moore Push-Pins, 
Push-less Hangers and other Push de- 
vices to fasten pictures, charts, maps, 
decorations, etc., to walls without nails 
or tacks.” 


This is the appeal in juvenile 
publications : 

“Boys need them. If your boy is 
fond of mechanics, give him a package 
of Moore Push-Pins. He will find a 
thousand uses for them and they will 
protect your walls.” 


Push-Pins are advertised in 
twelve trade publications, classi- 
fied as follows: Three stationery, 
two five-and-ten-cent, two hard- 
ware, one house-furnishing, and 
four which may be included un- 
der the heading “export and gen- 
eral.” ; 

So successful has been this 
combination of general and deal- 
er advertising, says Mr. Mills, 
that on the average about half 
the firm’s new business comes in 
direct orders from dealers 
through the mails, the salesmen 
obtaining the other half. This 
means first orders, and not “re- 
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peats.” There are only five rep- 
resentatives on the road, covering 
virtually the entire country in 
constant “flying” tours, visiting 
the “cream of the trade.” Of 
course, the above division of new 
business does not hold good at.all 
times. There are times when the 
roadmen obtain as much as two- 
thirds, and others when they fall 
below one-half. 

The company has made every 
effort to standardize its shipments, 
and has several regular combina- 
tions. The relative demand for 
these assortments, it has been 
found, is very sensitive to adver- 
tising. 

Circulars, pamphlets, and illus- 
trated price-lists form an import- 
ant part of the follow-up system, 
and no letter to a dealer is al- 
lowed to leave the factory without 
an enclosure of advertising liter- 
ature, the satisfaction of one de- 
mand being used to stimulate a 
new one. ; 

Another effective form of pub- 
licity is the exhibition of Moore 
products shown in large framed 
cases, hung in railroad stations. 
Posters also are used in the larg- 
er cities with good results. 

The vital factor in the progress 
of the company has been national 
advertising. The factor in the 
success of its national advertising, 
says Mr. Mills, has been “small 
copy, illustrating the goods in use 
and suggesting new uses. We 
used to run advertisements - as 
large as quarter pages, more or 
less periodieally. Now, with our 
advertising expenditure five times 
what it was ten years ago, we are 
down to one-inch copy, from 
which the returns are just as big, 
pounding away for not less than 
six months at a time, in from 
thirty to forty national period- 
icals.” 


To Manage Advertising of 
“The Chief” 


Eugene R. Thompson has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of The 
Chief, published in New York. He has 
been associated with the advertising de- 
partments of the Morning Telegraph, 
Journal of Commerce, and other New 
York papers for a number of years. 
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Conklin Mann, whose publishing experi- 
ence has included important work on a great 
daily newspaper, two great weeklies and a 
great monthly magazine (the New York 
Evening Sun, Leslie's, Collier's and Cosmo- 
politan), will again become one of the big 
factors in Leslie’s development as the great 
national illustrated weekly newspaper of 
America. 

Mr. Mann’s appointment as managing 
editor will be effective March 12. 


pew Kc thtcheiin 


President. 


Leslie's 
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All St. Louis Ac 
Shattered by 


In February The St. Louis Star gained 405 columns 
over the same month a year ago. This is a greater 
gain than that of any other St. Louis newspaper, 
and is greater than the combined gains of The Post- 
Dispatch and The Times. 


In February, for the seventh consecutive month, 
The St. Louis Star carried more local display adver- 
tising, week-days, than The Globe-Democrat, Re- 
public or Times. The score follows: 


ist St. Louis Star 706 Cols. 


2nd Globe-Democrat..... 556 
3rd Times 
4th Republic 


THE ST. Lg 


STAR BUILDING 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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ertising Records 
he St. Louis Star 


Foreign Advertising Gain February, -1917, over 
February, 1916, more than 


185% 


Net paid daily average circulation for February 


90,981 


82% in St. Louis and Suburban area 
designated by Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Present rates effective only until April 1, 1917. 


IS STAR 


MBurcax of Circulations The Best Known Slogan 


in St. Louis 


SQUARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Chica gaia acts yeas vee se bk eee People’s Gas Building 
Philadelphia Mutual Life Building 
New York City Fifth Ave. Building 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Dependable Paper Service 


Although the turbulent condition 
of the paper market during the past 
year has affected the paper bills of 
all advertisers, it is a significant fact 
that, taken collectively, Berming- 
ham & Seaman’s regular customers 
are getting bigger value for their 
money than the customers of any 
other paper house. 


The reasons for this are plain. We 
do on a nation-wide scale what 
others do only locally. The scope 
of our business is large enough to 
attract the best paper experts in 
the country. The service of these 
experts is at the disposal of our 
customers. 


Our source of supply is practically 
unlimited. We control the entire 
output of a number of the largest 
mills. We do not need to sell one 
line of paper to the exclusion of 
another. It pays to put your paper 
requirements into the hands of an 
organization like ours. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


Chicago - New York 
St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Milwaukee Philadelphia Detroit 




















The Merits and Pitfalls of the 
“Special Day” 


Experiences of Some Manufacturers Who Made Unusual Efforts for 
Business at a Given Time—Danger of the Spurt Being 
Followed by a Letting Down 


By Clayton A. Eddy 


Of the Studebaker Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


O much attention has been di- 

rected of late to the special 
days which have been held by va- 
rious manufacturers and dealers 
that the following article has been 
prepared to point out some of 
the results due to the use of such 
an idea. 

Some manufacturers have found 
the plan of real value to them be- 
cause it has assisted in speeding 
up their sales forces, and the mo- 


mentum has carried them along’ 


for a considerable time. Others 
have found it only a temporary 
stimulant to sales efforts with the 
result that after the climax has 


been reached; after the special 
day is held; efforts are relaxed 
and the results in some instances 
have not proven as satisfactory 
as the steady day-in-and-day-out 


sales efforts. Naturally, the suc- 
cess or failure of such a plan 
rests to a great extent upon the 
men handling it. It is not the 
purpose of this article to explain 
just how these results can be ac- 
complished, but simply to show 
what has been done by those who 
have used special-day plans in 
their business. 

The president of a large scale 
company had been in Europe for 
several months during the sum- 
mer. He had left the factory in 
charge of a committee of five 
men. It was up to this commit- 
tee so to carry things along that 
the sales records which had been 
made before the president’s de- 
parture would be broken before 
his return. Every month during 
his absence had shown a slight 
increase, but nothing that had sat- 
isfied the executives; not an in- 
crease that seemed to justify their 
efforts during the president’s ab- 
sence. 


Shortly before the president was 
4 


to sail for home a conference was 
held between the sales and adver- 
tising departments. What should 
be done to put over a master 
stroke that would really boost the 
sales before the president’s re- 
turn. Several plans were discussed 
and discarded. Finally an idea 
was hit upon—the idea of making 
one big day and calling it “Red 
Letter Day.” This was the day 
the president was to sail for home, 
and on that day everybody in the 
sales organization was to make 
a supreme effort to get business. 


THE PLAN UNDER WAY 


The first step in the campaign 
was a combination letter and cir- 
cular carrying out. the red-letter- 
day idea, explaining the plan to 
the sales force and asking for 
their co-operation. On the ap- 
pointed date every salesman was 
to secure at least one order or 
more, if possible. These orders 
were to be sent in on special red- 
letter-day blanks—the idea being 
to concentrate on the one big day 
in honor of the president of the 
company. This combination let- 
ter and circular was followed a 
few days later by a letter written 
on special stationery, still carry- 
ing out the red-letter-day idea, 
pointing out how the sales execu- 
tives at the home office were 
working to make a big showing 
on Red Letter Day and what it 
would mean to the salesmen to 
send in at least one order secured 
on that day. Following this let- 
ter there was another good, strong 
circular, enlivened with cartoons 
in order to continually keep be- 
fore the salesmen the special-day 
idea. The day before Red Letter 
Day telegrams were sent to every 
salesman, asking him to be sure 
to secure as many orders as pos- 
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sible on the next day and mail 
them in on the special order blanks. 

The result of this campaign was 
a surprise to everybody. While 
it was thought there would be a 
big response, no one looked for 
the deluge of orders which came 
in on that day. The mails and 
telegraph brought a flood of or- 
ders, all in honor of Red Letter 
Day. It was a showing of which 
everybody connected with the plan 
could well be proud. As soon as 
the returns were all in these were 
tabulated; the original orders and 
telegrams were copied by the sales 
department and then the orig- 
inals, together with the name of 
every salesman who sent in an 
order, were pasted in a book; a 
testimonial to the president was 
fastened on the first page, and the 
book presented to the president 
upon his return. On the surface 
the plan looked great, and many 
things seemed to have been ac- 
complished. Underneath it all, 
however, was this point—although 
Red Letter Day itself stood out 


big, there was a general letting 
down in sales effort for several 
weeks after this special day was 


over. The men were like racers 
who had been prodded to make a 
fast finish, and the reaction was 
a natural result. 

A prominent coffee manufac- 
turer has also used this special- 
day idea. He arranged for a 
“Trainload Shipment Day,” and 
anyone acquainted with the coffee 
industry knows that a solid train- 
load shipment of coffee is not a 
very common occurrence. This 
manufacturer realized that by ap- 
pointing one big day and making 
a solid trainload shipment of cof- 
fee from his plant at one time; 
this was going to be a big adver- 
tising stunt. 

The plan was started about 
thirty days ahead of the date set 
for the shipment. The company’s 
house-organ was used to good ad- 
vantage. The first number elabo- 
rated on the idea of a solid train- 
load shipment of Blank Coffee. 
They pointed out to each sales- 
man what it would mean in an 
advertising way to have such a 
shipment leave the factory; that 
alf along the route people would 
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talk about it, and that the very 
fact that the company was able 
to make such a big shipment at 
one time would make a fine im- 
pression upon dealers everywhere. 
Following the article in the house- 
organ, a letter went out from the 
president of the company, point- 
ing out just how the plan was 
to be handled and offering prizes 
to the salesmen who would send 
in the biggest orders to be in- 
cluded in the special trainload 
shipment. This letter was later 
followed by an illustrated post- 
card, bringing out other details 
of the plan and keeping before 
the salesmen continually the big 
special day. As a result of this 
drive and sales concentration a 
record-breaking number of orders 
was secured. 


SPECIAL SETTINGS FOR THE “DAY” 


On the date specified for the 
shipment the traffic department 
had arranged for a big line up of 
cars—they were all loaded, ban- 
ners placed on them and the en- 
tire trainload photographed. A 
special issue of the house-organ 
was made up, elaborating on the 
trainload-shipment plan, giving 
the records of the salesmen who 
had participated in the plan, pic- 
tures of the prize-winners, a pic- 
ture of the big trainload of coffee 
and just where the shipment was 
consigned. The company found 
this plan successful because of the 
advertising secured and also the 
fact that it brought to light sales- 
men who, under pressure, were 
able to make good records, but 
who needed some special incentive 
to induce them to do their best. 

A big automobile company has 
just pulled off one of the most 
talked about sales plans in the 
entire industry. This was the 
holding of a special day, a “Prom- 
inent Buyers’ Day,” and was 
planned to carry out two ideas: 
one, to cash in on the announcing 
of the new series’ of cars, and 
the other to make a record of 
sales for one day. The day that 
the new series of cars was an-. 
nounced was known as Prominent 
Buyers’ Day, and the results se- 
cured from the plan were far 
greater than anyone anticipated. 
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BLANKET NEW ENGLAND 
WITH ONE CONTRACT 


g Each little spot in the above map stands for a city of 
5000 or more inhabitants. Altogether there are 230 
of them. In no other territory in the world of like size 
are there so many cities with a population of 5000 and 
over. 


Our street-car service connects all these communities 
with hundreds of other cities and towns of less than 
5000 population. A contract covering New England 
lists the following number of cities and towns in each 
state: Massachusetts, 344; Connecticut, 158; Rhode 
Island, 92; Maine, 84; NewHampshire, 37; Vermont, 30. 
@Purchasable at a net rate of $.025 per thousand 
circulation, this All-New-England buy deserves keen 
scrutiny—Compare it with the next cheapest way to 
really reach these discriminating millions of people. 


Eastern Advertising Co. 
8 West 40th St., New York Sears Blag., Boston 


Francis Bldg., Providence 
Street Car Advertising all over New England. 
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Everybody Buys at the 
Department Stores 


Father, mother, son and daughter—they are all regular patrons 
of the modern department store. This is especially true of Chicago 
whose department stores are generally conceded to have reached 
a higher development than those of any other city. 


The advertising problem of department stores in Chicago is 
to reach the greatest number of Chicago families at the lowest 
cost per family. They can do this through The Daily News. 
There are approximately 450,000 families in Chicago. The Daily 
News has a circulation of over 425,000, of which more than 92% 
is concentrated in Chicago and suburbs. So it can readily be seen 
that, disregarding the non-English speaking, The Daily News 
is read by very nearly every worth-while family in Chicago. 


And as The Daily News has a larger circulation in Chicago 
and*suburbs, by over 85,000, than any other newspaper, daily or 
Sunday, it is the only newspaper through which the advertiser can 
reach all these worth-while families. 


Chicago department stores appreciate these facts and buy more 
space in The Daily News (by over 1,000,000 agate lines per 
year) six days a week than they buy in any other newspaper in 
seven days. Theirs is a good example to follow. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 425 000 Daily. 
“It Covers Chicago.”’ 
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The idea was for each dealer 
to sell the most prominent man 
in his locality a car on that spe- 
cial day. The opening gun of the 
campaign was a big circular out- 
lining the plan, showing dealers 
just how they could use it to 
best advantage and exactly what 
the company expected them to do. 
They were to try for the biggest 
man in their locality. This man 
might be a United States senator, 
a prominent judge, a well-known 
professional man; but, in any 
event, to sell the most prominent 
man. This circular was followed 
up by a letter from the vice- 
president in charge of sales, fur- 
ther elaborating on the idea and 
asking the co-operation of every 
dealer in order to make this one 
day a tremendous success. 

The next day a letter was sent 
out signed by the sales manager, 
also asking for the dealers’ co- 
operation and pointing out the 
value to the dealer, from the sales 
and advertising standpoint, of be- 
ing able to sell the biggest man 
in his community. These letters 
were later followed by telegrams 
to prominent dealers, giving the 
names of well-known men whom 
the company suggested selling. 


RESULTS IN SALES 


The result of this plan was a 
tremendous number of sales on 
Prominent Buyers’ Day. Some 
of the most prominent people in 
the United States placed their or- 
ders. Prizes of trips to the na- 
tional automobile shows, with all 
expenses paid, were given to sev- 
eral dealers and sub-dealers sell- 
ing the most prominent people. 
The result was not only of won- 
derful advertising value to the 
company, but prominent people 
were approached and sold on that 
day who possibly might not have 
bought that particular car had it 


not been for that special plan. . 


They were keen to see the possi- 
bilities of advertising for them 
and we all know the weakness of 
public officials, especially, for get- 
ting publicity for themselves. A 
big special newspaper advertise- 
ment was prepared, giving a list 
of the more prominent buyers, and 
this was followed by a special 


booklet containing the names of 
all the buyers who placed their 
order on Prominent Buyers’ Day. 

The above instances show what 
has been done by large manufac- 
turers, but a prominent merchant 
tailor in a big city evolved an 
idea along the same lines, which’ 
shows how the special day is han- 
dled in the retail business. He 
appointed what he called “Spe- 
cial Fashion Day” and got up a 
list of the best-known business 
men in his city. To each of these 
he sent a finely engraved letter 
appointing a certain day in the 
early spring as Special Fashion 
Day at his place, pointing out 
that, in order to increase his list 
of prominent patrons, he had de- 
cided to make a concession and 
depart from his usual methods of 
doing business. On Special Fash- 
ion Day he would make up from 
Some special imported cloths which 
he had recently secured any style 
suit desired and give the holder 
of the letter a special price on 
that day only. He pointed out 
that this was in no way a cut- 
price proposition, but that the 
value to -him of having this man’s 
patronage led him to make this 
offer for this one day only. 

He so timed his campaign that 
he sent out three special letters 
before the appointed day; and, 
while he had some doubts of se- 
curing very many orders from 
well-known men, due to this form 
of advertising, he was willing to 
await results. On the day appoint- 
ed he was surprised to note the 
interest displayed and the num- 
ber of really prominent men who 
took advantage of his offer. Mind 
you, he was one of the very high- 
est class tailors, with a splendid 
reputation, and the reason he was 
not selling a greater number of 
these men was simply because he 
had never gone after their busi- 
ness. These business men, like 
almost everybody else, were keen 
for bargains, and when they found 
that by placing their orders - for 
suits on a certain day they were 
able to get a discount, they read- 
ily took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

The tailor cashed in on this plan 
because he made up a list of well- 
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known men who placed orders 
with him on his big buyers’ day, 
had this made up in attractive 
pamphlet form and used this later 
in getting business. 

An Eastern shoe manufacturer 
with hundreds of dealers located 
all over the United States held a 
“Business Men’s Shoe Day,” and 
worked out a plan that increased 
his sales of shoes to business men 
to a great extent. A special date 
was set, and a campaign planned 
and advertising sent out to deal- 
ers, asking them to feature the 
one big day set aside for sales 
of their shoes to business men. A 
special newspaper was made up, 
telling of the various kinds of 
shoes on sale of particular inter- 
est to business men. In this news- 
paper. the strong selling points 
of these particular shoes, their 
comfort, their fine appearance and 
their moderate cost were brought 
out. Once a week for four weeks 
this newspaper was sent out to 
all the dealers in order to keep 
them enthused on the special-day 
plan and so that they could get 
ready for the one big day. Each 
dealer was asked to send in lists 
of the men he wanted to sell, 
and the company then sent out 
special letters to this list, calling 
attention to the Business Men’s 
Shoe Day and asking that they 
call on the dealer on that one 
day especially. 

Suggestions were made to deal- 
ers that they arrange for special 
window displays showing the in- 
terior of a business man’s office 
and in the foreground several 
different styles and kinds of shoes 
of interest to business men. A 
special hanger, prepared by the 
factory, was used in the display; 
the display linking up with the 
big dealers’ newspaper advertise- 
ment, which came out on the same 
day, featuring this special sales 
plan. No concession was made 
in the price, but simply concen- 
trated effort to gain the attention 
of one class of men on that day. 

The result of this plan was 
that dealers reported sales to hun- 
dreds of business men, but in ad- 
dition their wives and daughters, 
attracted by the display, came in 
and bought shoes for themselves, 


and the sales on the particular 
kind of shoes advertised were 
many times greater during that 
period than they had ever been 
before, which proved conclusively 
the value of a special plan when 
worked out along these lines. 
Furthermore, the dealers who had 
put the plan in force and followed 
the factory’s suggestions found 
that they gained a great many 
new customers, which business 
had heretofore gone to other shoe 
dealers. 

My experience and observation 
lead me to believe that the “spe- 
cial day” should be very carefully 
handled. If the “special day” i 
adopted to speed up a plodding 
sales force, the men are likely 
to look upon it as a whip. They 
may “deliver” on the day desig- 
nated, only to fall off to subnor- 
mal standards later. On the other 
hand, a “special day” that leads 
to a temporary shifting of effort 
from one direction to another may 
well be attended by real success. 
Personally, I am very much in 
sympathy with efforts of the latter 
kind, as exemplified by the “prom- 
inent buyers’” day described 
above. 


Forbids Fraudulent 
Advertising 


The passage by the Oregon legisla- 
ture of a bill to prohibit fraudulent ad- 
vertising, was noted in the last issue of 
Printers’ Inx. This act has been 
signed by the governor and is now 
law. It is substantially the Printers’ 
Ink Model Statute, with the addition of 
a specific proviso that it shall not apply 
to the publishers of newspapers or other 
periodicals who insert fraudulent ad- 
vertisements in good faith and without 
knowledge of their false, deceptive or 
misleading character. The former Ore- 
gon statute on the subject, which only 
applied to misrepresentations “knowing- 
ly” made, is repealed. 


Oregon 


William B. Howland Dead 


William Bailey Howland, president of 
the Independent Corporation, publisher 
of the Independent and Countryside 
Magazine, died February 27, in his sixty- 
eighth year. 

Mr. Howland was founder of Outing 
in 1882 and published this magazine 
until 1885. From 1890 until 1913 he 
was publisher of the Outlook. In the 
latter year he became managing director 
of the Independent. 
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MR. T. J. BUTTIKOFER, who for six years has been conducting for 
“System” an advertiser’s service bureau—the most efficient, per- 
haps, in the entire publishing field, writes to E. R. Crowe, Busi- 
ness Manager of the New York American:—‘The Merchant’s 
Service idea as you outlined it for the American, strikes me as 
the biggest thing of its kind I have ever heard of. It ought to 
create a tremendous lot of new business for the American. Every- 
body I meetis talking about the American and the way it is going 
ahead. I am counting the days until I shall be working with you.” 
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It Is Especially Profitable 
for Makers of Motor Cars 


50,000 of the readers of Association 
Men are on the Boards of Directors of 
the Y. M. C. A.—are men of promi- 
nence in their home towns. Such men, 
if any, are buyers of motor cars. 


You can reach these men in other 
ways, of course, but by no more direct, 
more effective or quicker way than 
through the pages of the official organ 
of the Y. M. C. A. in which they | are 


all so intensely interested. 


ASSOCIATION MEN 


F. A. aa rae - - Business Mgr. 
A§P. OPDYK Advertising Mgr. 


124 East 28th Street, New York 


H. L. WARD 
19 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 








Help the Consular Service Can 
Give Exporters 


Some Things to Be Done and Others to Be Avoided If Export Trade Is 
to Be Made Secure 


By George E. Holt 


Former American Vice-Consul-General to Morocco. 


A SHORT time ago a friend 
who has served the Consular 
Service on four continents added 
to my already large collection an- 
other tale of the precipitancy—let 
us call it that—of the would-be 
American exporter. He was 
serving as Consul in a little South 
American country at the time the 
incident occurred. One day a 
young man turned up with the in- 
formation that he was represent- 
ing an American manufacturer of 
iron fence-posts and that his em- 
ployer expected to make “a kill- 
ing” in the country. It was a 
most excellent fence-post, the 
kind that certainly would never 
wear out. He had samples. 

“How,” asked the Consul, “did 
your employer ascertain that this 
country offered a field for the sale 
of these posts?” 

“That’s easy,” replied the young 
man, confidently. “We follow up 
all sales of barb-wire. Lot of it 
comes here. Used for fences. 
Fences need posts. Best post in the 
market. No competition. See?” 

The Consul saw—and he let the 
young man see. He took him 
gently but firmly by the arm and 
led him out into the country, and 
there showed him that there was 
competition—showed him that he 
was in direct competition with the 
Creator, because, in this South 
American country, there is a pe- 
culiar kind of wood, which, if 
split lengthwise and stuck into the 
ground takes root and grows. 
The native makes his fences by 
the simple process of driving 
stakes of this wood around the 
land he wishes to enclose and 
weaving barb-wire between them. 
Nature does the rest. It does it 
in short order, and the result is 
a fence that would hold in a 
troop of Mexican patriots. To- 
tal cost: barb-wire. 


Perhaps the funniest part of it 
all was that the manufacturer had 
been so firmly convinced—on 
what ground?—that there was a 
market there for his fence-posts, 
that he had refused to guarantee 
the expense of his representative’s 
return in case of failure. 

The young man saw the situa- 
tion. 

“Say,” he said, “I’m busted, 
and it’s a long way back. Think 
I could get a job here?” 

In answer the Consul exercised 
one of the precious privileges of 
the service; he found employment 
for a stranded American. 


LACK OF KNOWLEDGE OF SUPPOSED 
MARKET 


Innumerable examples of this 
sort of thing could be cited by any 
man who has ever had his name 
in the roster of the American 


Consular Service. And this waste 
of somebody’s time, money and 
enthusiasm could be prevented if 
each would-be exporter, before 
sending coals to Newcastle—or to 
Timbuktu—would call to mind the 
school-boy’s essay on “The Moun- 
tains of Holland.” It was brief, 
but it covered the ground; 
“There aren’t any mountains in 
Holland,” he wrote, and signed his 
name. Substitute “market” for 
“mountains” and one lesson for 
exporters is fairly well formu- 
lated. If each intending exporter 
would ascertain the existence or 
non-existence of a market for his 
goods abroad, he would keep his 
name from that long, sorry list of 
the also-trieds. 

Foreign trade has certain fac- 
tors which must be considered, 
whether the article exported is 
shoe-polish or locomotives. There 
must be a market, and this in- 
volves that the product be useful 
in the country to which it is sent; 
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that it be of quality which will 
satisfy purchasers; that its price 
be such as will permit it to com- 
pete with similar products of 
other firms; that the exporter be 
willing to meet the demands of 
the market as concerns credit ar- 
rangements, marking, packing, 
shipment, guarantees, etc. 

Any American man who enters 
the export field without taking all 
of these things into consideration, 
is foredoomed to failure—or to 
expensive education. 

Some exporters, to their own 
immediate profit, and everybody’s 
future loss, have the idea that 
quality doesn’t count much in for- 
eign trade, that business results— 
if it does result—because our 
poorest quality goods are better 
than any other country’s best. 
Fortunately, this idea is losing 
ground—but even yet I am fre- 
quently amazed at the provincial 
viewpoint of supposedly intelli- 


gent people concerning foreigners.” 
When Spain has produced Cor- 
doban leather, and Morocco the 


famous Moroccan leather—can we 
fool Don Sebastian or Hadj 
Omar with paper-soled shoes? 
Will the Italian among his olive 
groves “fall for” cotton-seed oil 
under a fancier name? Could 
England, or France, or Germany 
sell many wooden nutmegs in 
Connecticut ? 


QUALITY FIRST IN EXPORT SELLING 


Quality is of the most vital im- 
portance. It is the basis upon 
which all future trade is founded. 
The world at large has as its 
business tenet: “The first time I 
am fooled, it’s yqur fault, but the 
second time it’s my fault—and 
there will be no second time.” 

Having found his market, the 
exporter can “dump” poor stuff 
if he will—but by so doing he 
kills that market for himself and 
all other American trade. To 
nothing else is the story of one 
rotten apple spoiling a basketful 
more appropriate than to this. 
We are planning a world-wide 
campaign to make known the 
phrase “Made in the U. S. A.” 
Let that phrase stand for one 
thing: 
will include quality. 


Business Integrity. That 
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From quality, the question nat- 
urally proceeds to price. The 
price must be right, and to make 
it right demands serious consider- 
ation. It should be kept in mind 
that the United States is one of 
the few—perhaps the only—coun- 
try in the world where a small 
difference in price doesn’t matter 
much. The American of recent 
years has never needed the “farth- 
ing” which the English use, or 
the Spanish perachica—to say 
nothing of those coins which are 
used by Oriental nations, the val- 
ues of which run to small frac- 
tions of the farthing. In North 
Africa a copper coin is used 
which is equal to about one-twen- 
tieth of an American cent when 
exchange is at 150 in our favor. 
People who use these small coins 
learn to think in small amounts; 
they lack the horizonless financial 
mind which conceives billion-dol- 
lar corporations and buys news- 
papers to get rid of pennies. 
Therefore, of two articles of 
equal value to the consumer, the 
average foreign consumer will 
buy that which has not the value 
in most countries that it has here, 
while money has more value. It 
is considered time well spent to 
save a penny at the expense of, 
perhaps, an hour’s time. This be- 
ing the case, the importer must 
consider seriously the question of 
price. 

Another point to be considered 
in this connection is that it is 
fatal to raise the price on goods 
as soon as a market has been es- 
tablished. Most foreign mer- 
chants do not suffer from the 
American tendency to introduce 
an article at a low price, and then 
to raise the price when it begins 
to sell. The fluctuation of prices 
in America—even of commodities 
of everyday use—would not be 
understood in most foreign coun- 
tries. The tendency is all the 
other way—to stick to the price at 
which an article has “always” 
been sold. I suppose that in 
North Africa the cost of slippers 
has not changed since the time of 
Mohammed. This is the rule, not 
the exception. 

Credits must be granted. Put 
yourself in the other fellow’s 
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place, Mr. Exporter, and give him ° 
the same rights you would wish. 
You are the one to take the lead; 
it is you who wants to sell goods 
to him; you are the one who will 
make the profit on the sale; you 
are the one who is unknown in 
your buyer’s country; he has ex- 
isted without you for some little 
time. When you ask cash against 
B. L. you are practically saying: 
“T’ve spent money to get your 
business—but I won’t trust you. 
You can trust me perfectly, how- 
ever.” It’s “not good enough,” 
as Tommy Atkins says. 

Of course, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the American exporter 
will ship to Tom in Turkey, Dick 
in Patagonia, or Harry in Siam 
without knowing something about 
these buyers. How can he find 
out? That is one of the biggest 
problems facing American export 
trade today: the question of es- 
tablishing the credit of foreign 
buyers. It must be solved, before 
we can go far in foreign com- 
merce—and it will be solved. The 
extension of American banks will 
be an important help; the estab- 
lishment of foreign credit men 
may be the solution. It would 
well pay American exporters to 
unite and maintain credit men in 
every country in the world. Eu- 
ropean exporters invariably offer 
long terms of credit—from sixty 
days to a year, or even longer. 
This we must do if we are to cap- 
ture—and hold—any large part of 
the world’s trade. 

In marking, in packing, and in 
shipping, we must follow the de- 
sires—even the whims—of our 
buyers. I know of a large con- 
signment of cotton goods refused 
of acceptance by a far-Eastern im- 
porter because the trade-mark had 
been stamped on the wrapper in 
red instead of in blue. 

“Didn’t I explicitly demand that 
it be printed in blue?” asked the 
importer. 

“Yes, you did,” agreed the 
manufacturer, “but it shows up 
better in red.” 

“That would all be very well if 
we were selling pictures,” said the 
buyer. “But it happens that a red 
trade-mark means an entirely dif- 
ferent class of goods, and I can’t 


sell this quality with the red 
mark.” 

Another case also concerned 
cotton goods. There was a really 
important market in a North 
African country which annually 
bought about $10,000,000 worth of 
manufactured cotton from Eng- 
land. A representative of a chain 
of American mills came, saw and 
figured that his people could get 
a lot of that trade. He investi- 
gated the quality; that was all 
right. Price—he could beat ’em 
a mile. Credits—his people 
agreed to anything reasonable. 
Shipping—it was a simple matter. 
For a moment it looked as if 
England had a jolt coming. Not 
so, however; the market insisted 
on goods of specified widths. 
This was not the widths at which 
the mills were manufacturing. 

“Our widths or none,” said 
America. 

“None,” answered the Market, 
promptly. 

“But”—you ask—‘“why did it 
make any difference to the mar- 
ket ?” 

Answer: The market wears 
clothes that are not cut in the 
making; hence the goods used 
must be of certain widths. 

The American exporter is s0 
notoriously careless in his pack- 
ing for foreign delivery that it is 
useless to dilate on this subject. 
When the question of packing 
comes up, too often he knows not, 
neither does he think. Farm ma- 
chinery for upper Siam. Right: 
it will have to be carried by na- 
tives over a few hundred miles of 
trail, so put it in cases weighing 
500 Ibs. each. (It can be repacked 
in Singapore—and that will please 
the importer!) Why in the world 
cannot our exporters take into 
consideration a few simple facts: 
viz., all places cannot be reached 
by steamer; all places cannot be 
reached by railroad; then how are 
they going to be reached? Pos- 
sibly by motor trucks, but much 
more probably by some primitive 
means of transportation, such as 
camels, mules, horses, donkeys, or 
human carriers. In such case, if 
the package is too heavy it must 
be divided before it canbe de- 
livered. This is both an expense 
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and an annoyance to the buyer, 
and delays delivery. Find out 
what means of transportation will 
be used, and pack accordingly. 

Perhaps the things that ex- 
porters should do and should not 
do can best be summed up in the 
form of ten commandments: 

1. Be sure that there is a mar- 
ket for your goods. 

2. Be prepared to alter the 
style of your product to suit the 
tastes of your prospective buyer— 
the consumer. 

3. Be prepared to mark your 
product as the buyer desires. 

4. Be prepared to pack your 
product for shipment as the pur- 
chaser—or the consul—directs. 
If definite: instructions are lack- 
ing, study the route your product 
will take, and pack to prevent 
damage and to save cost. 

5. Ship by the route selected by 
your purchaser. 

6. See that the purchaser re- 
ceives the goods on time. Keep 
your promises. 

7. Keep your quality standard. 

8. Be prepared to grant such 
credits or discounts as will en- 
able you to compete with Euro- 
pean firms. 

9. Don’t expect to sell your 
goods on the strength of catalogues. 
A — is no guarantee of your 
goo 

10. “it you find > market, work 
it. Have a representative in the 
market who can speak the lan- 
guage. Let him serve as credit 
man. Let him show your goods. 
Follow his recommendations. 

Let me emphasize the impor- 
tance of the Consular Service to 
the American exporter in follow- 
ing these rules, and in avoiding 
the errors made in the cases cited 
—which have been given, not as 
examples of the mistakes export- 
ers make, but as examples of 
needless mistakes. Through the 
proper use of the Consular Serv- 
ice errors can be avoided. 

Don’t tackle a foreign trade 
proposition without first getting 
all the information possible from 
the Department of State and 
from American Consular officials 
located in the country where you 
wish to sell goods. 

The Consular Service is really 
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the advance agent of American 
trade. Wherever there is a con- 
sular official, there is a man 
whose purpose—and, usually, 
whose pleasure—is to give the 
American exporter the facts upon 
which he can base his trade or 
avoid the market. 

As the first step in the foreign 
trade game the intending exporter 
should write a letter to the State 
Department. This letter should 
describe his goods, and should re- 
quest that the writer be supplied 
with all published Consular Re- 
ports having a bearing upon his 
problem. These reports will give 
him a _ wealth of information 
about business conditions in the 
country where he hopes to find a 
market; they may contain the 
very information which is needed 
concerning products similar to his 
own. 

The second step should take the 
form of:-a letter to each Consul in 
the foreign country which the ex- 
porter has in mind» This letter 
should give full—perhaps seem- 
ingly over-full—details of his 
product. It is useless to write: 

“Please tell me how I can sell 
my new style lawn-mower in Nor- 
way. Very truly yours.” 

Tell the Consul everything 
about that lawn-mower which you 
would tell a prospective purchaser 
or a new salesman. Then he can 
reply intelligently to your letter, 
and save his time and yours by 
not having to ask questions of 
you. 

The information that you will 
receive from our Consular offi- 
cials—in case you have written 
the right sort of a letter to them— 
will tell you all you need to know 
about the market—if there is a 
market. Otherwise the letter will 
say, though in different language, 
Pio 5p ‘are no mountains ‘in Hol- 
an 


Chicago Trade Journals 
Combine 


The Electrical Review Publishin 
Company, Inc., has been consolidate 
with the International Trade Press, Inc. 
The latter company will hereafter pub- 
lish the Electrical Review and Western 
Electrician as well as Cement World and 
other trade publications. 
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Get It SOMEWHERE 


HEN you buy a piece of 

machinery, or office equip- 
ment, the first question you 
ask is— 


What will it DO? 


If it looks pretty, so much the 
better. 


Butifitwon’t 
DO what it 
claims to do, 
and what you 
want done, 
you won’t 


buy it. 

You judge 
it by the way 
it WORKS. 
There are only two kinds of 
printing. 


One brings business; the other. 


doesn’t. 


Get the first kind—the kind 
that will DO what you want 
done. 


Maybe you won’t come to us 


for it—but for the sake of 
your prosperity and peace of 
mind get it SOMEWHERE. 


* * * 


It has cost us a great deal of 

time and money to get to- 
gether a well 
balanced, 
diversified, 
experienced 
staff of men 
who can 
make your 
printing 
WORK for 
you. 


You judge it by the way it works. 


Our aim is 
not to save you seventeen 
cents on a thousand, but to 
develop the dynamic power 
of your printing right up to 
the “peak” —and hold it 


there! 


It will interest you a lot to 
; ¥ 
get together with us and talk 


this important matter over. 


THE ETHRIDGE ASSOCIATION 
of ARTISTS 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
220 S. State Street 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
25 E. 26th Street 


DETROIT OFFICE 
809 Kresge Bldg. 
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Are All 
the Magazines 


on Your Spring List 
Leaders ? 


gant inc ame is recognized as the 
leading moving picture publication 
by both the public and those associat- 
ed with the industry itself. 


Under its present management, it has gone 
through the greatest development of the pic- 
ture industry. It has helped in this develop- 
ment by suggestion and friendly comment. Its 
absolute independence has made this possible. 


Photoplay has been quoted ‘by the leading 
newspapers and magazines as the final author- 
ity in discussing the moving picture in their 
columns. 


Others have followed, and there may be more 
to come. In any event they must be followers. 
They can’t be leaders. We started from the 
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bottom, and secured the confidence of the thou- 
sands we were serving by making good. 


This is the only way to start. You cannot 
change a magazine of general appeal into a mov- 
ing picture publication by simply changing the 
name and putting in moving picture information. 
A milk can can’t be changed into an oil can 
without spoiling it. You can’t expect to do 
otherwise with a magazine. 


Photoplay started when the moving picture industry 
was young. It first attracted and still holds its readers 
because of editorial service and appeal. Merely as a 
surface indication of the public’s vital interest in mo- 
tion pictures, general magazines give increasing prom- 
inence to them as an editorial feature, but this interest 
gives Photoplay permanence, dominance—an audience, 
every unit of which represents prime value to the ad- 
vertiser seeking spontaneous circulation, prestige, edi- 
torial purpose and adherence to a program that offers 
him a successful momentum to be added to that which 
his own business enjoys. 


PHOTOPLAY 


“Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated.” 
W. M. HART, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


390 North Clark Street, Chicago, IIL. 
3 New York Office, 185 Madison Avenue 
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Editorial Data 


on these 


1,000,000 Homes in 


Small Towns and Country 


D'? any advertiser ever know a 
better way to get facts on his prop- 
osition than by vestigation in the 
homes of the kind of people by millions 
who should, or do, buy his product? 


Men Buyers 


Our Editors are constantly 
livinginthe homesof oursub- 
scribers—season after season. 

Their investigations and 
knowledge of conditions are 
yours for the asking on what 


Women Buyers 
Our Editors know the 
women of these homes and 
what the bigaveragewantsare. 
These facts are always at 
the service of present and 
prospective Home Life ad- 








the men want and are buying. vertisers. Write us. 


Let Us Bring You Facts 


Rate $3.50 per Line 








NELSON AGARD, Publisher 


CHICAGO EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 


A. J. WELL, Vice-President 
1182 B’way, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Madison Sq. 7551 


PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT 
J. E. FORD, Western Adv. Manager 
141 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tel. Superior 3280 








Senator Cummins Proposes a Ban 
on Advertising 


A Punitive Mail Rate Advocated for Publications Which Largely “Ad- 
vertise the Industries of the Country” 


. ENATOR ALBERT B. CUM- 

MINS of Iowa is another 
member of Congress who looks 
with suspicion upon advertising 
and advertisers. He would like to 
see a “very high” postage rate 
charged publications _ carrying 
heavy amounts of~advertising—or 
perhaps he would vote to exclude 
them from the second-class mail 
altogether. 

It is true that in describing the 
publications which he would thus 
put out of business he qualifies 
his remarks in such a way as to 
leave in some doubt exactly what 
periodicals he has in mind. His 
exact language is: “those publica- 
tions which are issued chiefly for 
advertising, their main purpose 
being to advertise the industries 
of the country or the commodities 


of the country and the reading 
matter being entirely secondary 
and usually entirely worthless as 
well.” 


WOULD CLASSIFY PUBLICATIONS IN 
FIVE GROUPS 


Inasmuch as the present postal 
laws already exclude from the 
cent-a-pound rate “publications 
designed primarily for advertis- 
ing purposes or for free circula- 
tion,” it is fair to suppose that 
the Senator has in mind certain 
large classes of periodicals at 
present admitted, whether trade 
papers, mail-order papers, fiction 
magazines, etc, being left in 
doubt. At all events, judging 
from the context, his idea seems 
to be to make the proportion of 
advertising carried the head and 
front of the offending. In other 
words, those publications which 
are favorites with advertisers are 
to be penalized. “Advertising the 
industries of the country” appears 
to the senatorial mind to be a 
very .wicked and _ reprehensible 
practice. 

Senator Cummins’ remarks fol- 


low, his recommendation being aa" 


divide publications into five class- 
es, charging them according to 
their iniquity, and leaving in the 
hands ot the post office clerks 
very largely the decision as_ to 
what constitutes literary merit: 

“The first division of the sec- 
ond-class matter should be the 
county newspapers. I understand 
that it is not proposed to change 
the law with regard to them. 
Why, Mr. President, are the 
county newspapers, with their cir- 
culation within the county, re- 
lieved of all burden of postage? 
I want Senators to ask themselves 
that question. It will be easily 
answered. We have relieved them 
from all the burden relative to 
the distribution of the mail, be- 
cause we believe their existence is 
essential to the welfare of the 
people of the various communi- 
ties of the. country. Have you 
any reason to doubt it? Is there 
any Senator here who desires to 
change the policy of the country 
with regard to them? Yet in the 
language of my friends from Mis- 
sissippi and from Florida we are 
subsidizing the county newspaper 
every year by contributing for the 
distribution of their papers a large 
sum of money, how much no one 
knows. I for one believe that the 
public welfare can not be better 
promoted than by continuing this 
policy. 

“We pass to the divisions, and 
these ought to be distinct classes, 
not all grouped as second-class 
matter. The second class is, of 
course, the daily newspapers, 
which are usually published in the 
larger cities, but there is not a 
single consideration which has led 
us to give county newspapers free 
circulation that does not apply in 
some degree to the daily news- 
paper. We have never intended 
that they should pay the entire 
cost of that service. Why? Be- 
cause they are doing a part of the 
work which the Government is 
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bound to do. It is rather difficult 
to tell just how much of the work, 
but they are doing just the same 
sort of work that the instructors 
whom we send out from the Ag- 
ricultural Department and from 
the Department of Commerce, the 
educators in every field, and 
whose compensation and expenses 
we pay. They are doing in part 
that work; they are the allies of 
good government; and without 
them it would be utterly impos- 
sible for us to sustain our Gov- 
ernment for a half decade. There- 
fore this consideration ought to 
be taken into account when we 
determine the postage which they 
should pay in order to secure the 
widest circulation. 

“Nor is it any answer that they 
occasionally circulate a falsehood, 
that they occasionally misrepre- 
sent what takes place here or 
what takes place elsewhere. There 
are some men in the newspaper 
fraternity who may be utterly un- 
worthy, but that does not impeach 
the general standing of the news- 
papers or the general value of the 
work which they are performing. 
That is the second class. 

“Now, the third division, and it 
is a distinct class, are what might 
be called the publications of socie- 
ties and organizations which have 
been brought together for mutual 
help, mutual advantage, mutual 
upbuilding, the fraternal orders, 
and all such associations of men 
and women who are doing a pure- 
ly altruistic work, who have no 
hope of profit. Their publications 
ought to be distributed by the 
Government for less than it costs 
the Government to distribute 
them. They are also doing a work 
without which the Government 
would find it difficult to pursue 
the even and peaceful tenor of its 
way. 

“The fourth division would be 
composed of the periodicals and 
the magazines which are of real 
value, which are filled with real 
instruction, in which literature of 
real merit can be discovered even 
though they are published with 
the hope and with the expectation 
of profit. That is the fourth class; 
and I think it ought to bear the 
expense incident to the circulation 
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or the distribution of their ma- 
terial, although it be very worthy 
material.” 

Mr. Crapp. “Mr. President— 

The Presminc Orricer. “Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota?” 

Mr. Cummins. “I yield.” 

Mr. Crapp. “Ought there not be 
and might there not be made a 
still other line of distinction in the 
latter class the Senator has re- 
ferred to, between those which 
contribute to information. Take, 
for instance, the agricultural jour- 
nals. They are putting out the 
same kind of information we are 
putting out through the publica- 
tions of the Department of Agri- 
culture. It seems to me that 
there ought to be, under the anal- 
ysis the Senator has made, at 
least five classes instead of four.” 

Mr. Cummins. “I am coming 
to another class.” 

Mr. Crapp. “Is it within those 
fields ?” 

Mr. Cummins. “The class I 
have in mind will not embrace the 
suggestion of the Senator.” 

Mr. Crapp. “That is what I 
was getting at. Among those 
classes which appeal for special 
consideration it strikes me that, 
as to the fourth class enumerated 
by the Senator, an effort should 
be made to divide that into two 
classes.” 

Mr. Cummins. “That may be 
possible, Mr. President, and the 
suggestion is well worthy of 
thought, but I had believed that 
with regard to these publications, 
worthy as they are, the fact that 
they were being published for 
profit might require them to pay 
to the Government the cost of dis- 
tribution. 

“Mark you, I am not suggest- 
ing that there shall be put on that 
class the deficit, if there be one, 
created by ‘carrying the other 
classes at less than the cost of 
carrying them. - 

“The fifth division, and it ought 
to pay a very high rate, if it ought 
to go as second-class mail matter 
at all—which I very greatly doubt 
—comprises those publications 
which are issued chiefly for ad- 
vertising, their main purpose be- 
ing to advertise the industries of 
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Increase Your Boston Sales 


Let us help you analyze this territory—district by dis- 
trict and section by section—let us show you where you 
are strong—where you are weak, and where and how you 
can strengthen your campaign. 


The Merchandising Service Department of the 
Boston American will help you take your Boston sales 
problem to pieces and analyze it bit by bit. It will make a 
thorough trade investigation—submit a report consisting 
of facts, figures and charts which will show you how to 
get all the sales you should get. 


This department will co-operate with your salesmen—- 


designate the responsive sections and chart your men over 
the territory by supplying TRADE MAPS which show the 
exact location of dealers. These maps are for the use of 
salesmen while in Boston. 


A letter of inquiry will bring the necessary details 
regarding the work of this department. 
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WARREN'S 
SUGGESTION BOOK 
FOR 1917 ¢ 
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What You 
Want To Know About Pan. er 
Is Graphically Told in This Book 


The new 1917 Warren Suggestion Book is ready for distribution. 
Its sixty-eight pages are full of helpful suggestions for the man in- 
terested in fine printing. It contains a great variety of beautiful 
art and commercial subjec ts printed in colors and in black and 
reproduced on Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 

We strove to make this Suggestion Book a helpful as well as an 
attractive example of commercial printing. It contains such a 
diversity of subjects and such a variety of paper-information that 
any man, whatever his printing problem, should find it of real 
assistance in planning his work. 

The care we exercised in selecting the illustrations and the 
amount of time employed in producing this book make the possi- 


bility of a second edition very remote. 

The supply is limited. Indications are that the demand for these 
books will be greater than we had anticipated. Please use your busi- 
ness letterhead in asking for a copy. 


| STANDARD) 
S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 


163 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Warren's Standard Printing Papers 
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the country or the commodities of 
the country, and the reading mat- 
ter being entirely secondary and 
usually @ptirely worthless as 
well.” 

Mr. Crapp. “And often worse 
than worthless.” 

Mr. Cummins. “And, as the 
Senator from Minnesota suggests. 
oftentimes not only valueless but 
vicious. Those are the classes 
into which we should divide sec- 
ond-class mail matter, in my judg- 
ment.” 


Life Underwriters Advertise 


The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters has recently concluded a 
three-months’ campaign in the news- 
papers, which marks an advance in lo- 
cal, co-operative insurance advertising. 
The amount invested was comparatively 
small,. but the copy was so arranged 
that a different story would appear each 
day in a dfferent newspaper. For thir- 
teen weeks there was a continuous story 
about life insurance in the papers of 
Philadelphia, each unit touching on a 
different phase of insurance. 

Some, of the advertisements dealt 
with these subjects: 

Indestructible life insurance policies. 

The advantage of life insurance in es- 
tablishing the credit of big concerns. 

What the life insurance companies 
are doing to conserve public health. 

The value of partnership insurance. 

Use of life insurance in paying off a 
mortgage on the home. 

ne of the advertisements told of 
the experience of John Wanamaker with 
imsurance; another quoted Alba 
Johnson, president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. In each ad the services 
of members of the Association were 
offered to all persons desiring informa- 
tion about insurance. 

Definite sales of policies resulting 
from the advertising have been re- 
ported, but these were not needed to 
prove the worth of the campaign. 

“The advertising,” said Theodore E. 
Ash, who prepared the copy, “has def- 
initely impressed the importance of the 
Association on the insurance-buying 
public of Philadelphia, and it has more 
firmly established a broader confidence 
in the reliable insurance men and reli- 
able insurance companies doing business 
in Philadelphia. It has enlightened peo- 
ple in the different forms of insurance 
policies—supplementing, to a certain ex- 
tent, the activities of the field forces 
of the life insurance companies doing 
business in this community.” 


Advertising Manager for 
Bunte Brothers 


L. D. Ely has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of Bunte Brothers, Chi- 
cago, confectionery manufacturers. He 
is succeeded by Herbert L. Otte. 


Packard Peasidiet Discusses 
Training of Men 


“I was talking recently to a small 
group of dealers regarding hiring and 
training men. Some of the dealers 
present asked that I write what I had 
stated. 

“The point emphasized was that no 
Packard dealer in hiring men for any 
position, whether as salesmen, clerks, 
or what not, can hope to monopolize 
all the best talent. His competitor can 
hire nearly, if not as good, talent. The 
mental endowment of men you can hire 
is just about as good as that of the men 
your competitor can hire. 

“If, therefore, you are determined, 
as you of course are, that your organi- 
zation shall in ability and efficiency 
excel your competitor’s, that result will 
ordinarily come in just the proportion 
that you educate and develop the talent 
you hire. 

“In creating your organization you 
have engaged a certain number of men. 
Isn’t it reasonable to suppose that the 
raw material you have secured is just 
about as good as your competitor’s? I 
don’t mean that there isn’t room for 
the exercise of great skill in selecting 
men, for undoubtedly there is, but 
your rival is apt to have the same skill 
in that direction, or possibly even 
more. 

“In any event, the degree to which 
your organization approximates 100 per 
cent efficiency is principally dependent 
upon your ability to educate and de- 
velop the raw material; upon the ex- 
tent to which you are able to train your 
men, and to give them as quickly as 
they can assimilate it, not only the es- 
sentials, but the refinements of their 
work, which ordinarily are acquired only 
through long experience. 

“It isn’t fair to any young man to 
bring him to your organization unless 
he will have capable supervision, direc- 
tion and assistance that will enable him 
to use his talents to the best possible 
advantage in his work. Some capable, 
experienced person should be given the 
responsibility of firmly, but kindly, 
guiding him along the pathway to suc- 
cess. 

“I know of no more severe stricture 
that can be passed upon the manager 
of any business than to have it said 
of him that in all his direction and 
handling of men he developed only 
mediocrities. 

“We are on earth that we may our- 
selves succeed and enable others to 
succeed. The manager who develops 
among his organization the greatest 
number of successful men will him- 
self enjoy the greatest measure of 
success.” 

—ALVvAN MACAULEY. 


Alfred H. Bartsch in Agency 


Alfred H. Bartsch, for seven years 
advertising manager of the Bosch Mag- 
neto Company, has become associated 
with the McLain-Hadden-Simpers Com- 
pany and has been elected secretary. 








New York State Dairy Farmers 
in Milk-Advertising Campaign 


Large Association Advertises in New York City Newspapers on the 
Problems Surrounding Production of City’s Milk Supply 


EW YORK CITY consumes 

2,500,000 quarts of milk— 
roughly, a pint a head—daily. 
Who produces it? This was a 
big, comparatively unanswered 
question during the milk strike 
last summer, when the producers 
struck for a better price for their 
goods. The newspapers were full 
of the menace of the strike, the 
distributors came out with large 
newspaper space giving their side, 
but there was still a great silent 
vacuum from whom the public 
heard no voice—the farmer. 

No longer: the Dairymen’s 
League, an association of dairy 
farmers in and around New York 
State, with some 32,000 individual 
members, has just opened head- 
quarters in New York City, and 
has launched an advertising cam- 
paign with several ends in view. 
This campaign, under present 
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plans, will last three weeks, ten 
papers being used on four days 
of ‘the week. For it, $17,000 has 
been appropriated. It began with 
half-page copy, and continues in 
quarter pages. This is the order 
of the preliminary plan, but it is 
possible that it will be extended 
to the foreign-language press and 
up-State city newspapers. 

This campaign has several pur- 
poses and the copy proceeds along 
two main, definite angles. One is 
to publish information and data 
on the methods, problems, etc., 
entering into the production of 
milk, and the other is to dis- 
seminate information on the rela- 
tive food values of milk as com- 
pared with other -food products 
which cost proportionately much 
more for the same amount of 
nourishment. The first aim, then, 
is to clear up in the public’s 
mind any haziness on 
where its milk comes 
from, how it is pro- 
duced, the farmer’s 
position, and what it 
costs him to produce 
it. The second ob- 
ject is to try and 
make-the public feel 
that, at 12 cents a 
quart, nevertheless 
milk is a compara- 
tively economical 
food; thus, to stimu- 
late a greater use of 
milk so that increased 
consumption will ne- 
cessitate greater pro- 
duction, a fact which, 
according to a repre- 
sentative of the 
League, will enable 
the farmer to earn a 
‘profit where it is now 
claimed he produces 
at a loss. 

Faced with the 
facts, it is felt that an 
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about a pint daily might rea- 
sonably be expected, and any such 
increase should spell the difference 
between loss and profit. Take the 
farm as a producing proposition. 
It is claimed that, even with the 
increase in price received per quart 
the farmers secured some time ago 
as a result of their strike, never- 
theless, at 4%4 cents a quart they 
produce milk at a loss. What- 
ever profit they make, it is said, 
is on dairy by-products—calves, 
hogs, etc. The farmer’s overhead 
includes plant, or farm, his labor, 
feed, cartage, etc. If the demands 
warranted, he might be able to 
engage a hired man, enlarge his 
herd, and by working the same 
plant more nearly to its capacity, 
by increasing volume of produc- 
tion on little more stock invest- 
ment, earn a, profit on his milk. 
That is, up to a certain point 
profits are absorbed by overhead, 
and with the present demand dis- 
tributed as it is, the individual 
farmer does not dare, or cannot 
afford, to increase his labor or 
herds to a point where he can, 
indeed, realize a profit. 

To those who accuse the farmer 
of inefficient methods, members of 
the League reply that the active 
work of agricultural schools and 
governmental departments in dis- 
seminating better farming infor- 
mation has brought the average 
dairyman to a point where he 
keeps books on every cow in his 
herd, yet after several years of 
this work there has only been an 
increase of 11 per cent in pro- 
duction. The average farmer, it 
is said, runs his farm as efficiently 
as the average business man does 
his business. 


SITUATION OF THE DAIRY FARMER 


What has been the result? Ac- 
cording to the League, which, in 
developing its campaign, has had 
recourse to the Cornell Univer- 
sity agricultural station for infor- 
mation as weil as to data secured 
from its own members, from 1911 
to 1917 the dairy herds which 
supply New York have dwindled 
from 498,000 to 420,000. In one 


county alone in New York State’ 


there are 3,000 dairy farms for 
sale. This, despite the fact that 


this decrease in milch_cows ‘has 
been accompanied by a great in- 
crease in cost to the consumer. 

Following the crisis of last 
summer, with some taste of. the 
possibilities of united effort, an 
active campaign was started to 
knit more closely the scattered 
dairy farms and their mutual in- 
terests. This has gone on and 
still continues. Paid canvassers 
are traveling through the State and 
the adjacent counties of neighbor- 
ing States, lining up recruits. 
Now the Association has around 
32,000 members, representing herds 
of from ten to five hundred head. 
Its president is a college graduate 
and farmer, R. D. Cooper, of 
Little Falls, N. Y. These farmers 
supply 2,500,000 quarts of milk a 
day to New York City—a yearly 
business totalling more than $80,- 


* 000,000, retail. 


The publicity campaign was 
decided upon by the executive 
committee of twenty-four, sitting 
in Albany. It was urged that 
such a campaign would be valu- 
able, not only in its effects on the 
public, but that it would represent 
positive action—the voiced state- 
ments of a united position taken 
by a vast membership. It would, 
moreover, impress the members 
more clearly that they were or- 
ganized for a purpose, and would 
serve to define in their own minds 
their mutual aims by giving con- 
crete expression to these aims. It 
would be proof positive to every 
member that they were really do- 
ing something along the lines for 
which they organized. For this 
reason, a tax of one cent per one 
hundred pounds of milk produced 
was agreed upon, each member to 
pay according to his production. 
This fund was started last Octo- 
ber and has grown to a comfort- 
able size, but a part of which has 
been appropriated for the present 
campaign. 

The advertising sounds the 
alarm to the consumer that the 
cost of milk is going up as the 
herds are shrinking, because the 
average dairy farmer cannot af- 
ford to produce milk at its pres- 
ent price to him. 

“Is New York’s Dairy Herd 
Doomed?” warns such an adver- 
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tisement, showing a comparative 
size figure chart of the city’s 
“cow” in 1911, 1913, 1915 and 
1917. 

For the rest, the copy develops 
in two sections: one, producing 
information and the other the 
food-value propaganda. The news 
feature is best illustrated by 
quoting from one of the adver- 
tisements. 

“The Dairymen’s League takes 
this means of telling you about 
how the vast river of $80,000,000 
worth of milk pours into New 
York City,” states the opener. 
“We want you to know how this 
milk is produced, what we sell it 
for, the cost of producing it, and 
what wonderful foods are milk, 
butter, cheese and ice-cream. 

“Tt requires about 35,000 dairy- 
men and 420,000 cows to furnish 
you with milk. To get this milk 
to you on time it means getting 
up at 4:30 A. M. on all these farms 
and working until 8 p. m. In most 
cases we dairy farmers have to 
call on our wives and children to 
help us with our jobs. In Dela- 


ware County, on 86 per cent of 
the dairy farms either women or 
children or both assist in the dairy 
work. 

“For years we milk producers 
have actually done business at a 


loss. As a result, for the last 
ten years the great dairy herds of 
New York State alone have ‘cut 
down 13,000 head each year and 
there is a corresponding reduc- 
tion in adjacent States. 

“The dairy counties of New 
York State are losing population 
_year after year, while non-dairy 
counties are increasing in popu- 
lation. This is due to the fact 
that New York dairymen have 
not been paid enough for their 
milk. Just now we get about 4% 
cents a quart, including the slight 
increase last October. Even with 
that we show no profit, as labor, 
cows, feed, etc, have gone up 
about 35 per cent. You have not 
understood the food value of milk 
and its products and the increas- 
ing cost of production. 

“When you do understand our 
problems, we are confident that 
you will permit us to show a small 
profit at the end of the year from 
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our cows. We firmly believe that 
the public wants us to receive a 
living profit and that this will en- - 
courage us to increase the produc- 
tion and quality of milk for your 
city.” 

There follows a dissertation on 
milk as a food and drink, with 
comparative, table of food values: 
milk at 12 cents a quart, for ex- 
ample, it says, equals 8 eggs at 40 
cents; 3 pounds of fresh codfish 
at 30 cents; 3/5 of a pound of 
ham at 21 cents; 2 pounds of 
chicken at 50 cents, etc. This 
food value educational work is 
continued in individual . adver- 
tisements, which incidentally play 
up milk and crackers, or bread 
and milk as a healthy and eco- 
nomical lunch. 

It might seem a rash move to 
start such a campaign so soon 
after the agitation over the in- 
creased cost of milk, and at a 
moment when food riots are 
taking place, and the rising cost 
of food is a great national prob- 
lem. It is felt, however, that this 
is really a psychological moment 
to emphasize the comparative cost 
and nourishment propaganda in 
behalf of milk. 

This is the first step in the 
Association’s public activities. It 
is a movement entirely separate 
from the campaign of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, described in . 
Printers’ Ink of August 3, 1916, 
whose object is almost purely 
food-value education. The Asso- 
ciation is one more recruit to 
advertising as a means of expres- 
sion of the position, views and 
aims of a vast and otherwise in- 
articulate group of, individually, 
small interests. 


Gives 


Practical | Information 
About Cement 


On a cover page of the Country Gen- 
tleman, the Alpha Portland Cement Com- 
pany gives three solid columns of an- 
swers to questions that frequently arise 
regarding concrete work. They are 
questions that would puzzle many a far- 
mer who is trying to determine whether 
or not he ought to make his driveway, 
porch steps, poultry house or what not 
of concrete. 

Not a word is said about the quality 
of Alpha cement. A hand-book contain- 
ing further information is offered those 
who are interested. 














“Aspirin” as Trade-Mark Will 
Probably Be Basis of Legal 
Battle 


Lehn & Fink Announce That They Will Use Word Aspirin 


| peso the right to exclusive 
use of a trade-mark die with 
the expiration of the patent on 
which the manufacture of the 
trade-marked article has been 
based ? 

That problem is the basis of a 
legal battle which, in all proba- 
bility, will be fought in the courts 


claim that the name “Aspirin” as 
well as the chemical formula, is 
now common property. Lehn & 
Fink, in a letter dated February 
27, state that they “are now mak- 
ing ‘Aspirin’ and calling it ‘As- 
pirin.”” Both the contending 
parties have secured legal opin- 
ion in support of their position, 





in the near future. 
The medical prepa- 
ration known = as 
“Aspirin” (the 
chemical name for 
which is acetyl sal- 
icylic acid) has in 
the past been man- 
ufactured and sold 
by the Bayer Com- 
pany, which has 
owned both the pat- 
ent on the medical 
formula and the 
trade-mark word 
“Aspirin.” The pat- 
ent on the formula 
for acetyl salicylic 
acid expired Febru- 
ary 27, and any 
chemical manufac- 
turer may now pro- 
duce and sell this 
compound. The 
Bayer Company, 
however, claims that 
while it is true that 
the formula is now 
common si property, 
the trade-mark “As- 
pirin” remains the 
property of the com- 
pany exclusively and 
may not be applied 





“ASPIRIN” 


TRADE-MARK | 


The Trade-Mark “Aspirin” (Registered 
U. 8. Patent Office) is entirely separate from 
the patent on Acetyl Salicylic Acid and will 
not expire with this patent. 

The Trade-Mark “Aspirin” remains our 
exclusive property, and therefore only acetyl 
salicylic acid manufactured by The Bayer 
Company, Inc., can be marketed or sold 
as “Aspirin”. 

Any violation of our trade-mark rights will 
be vigorously prosecuted. 


Literature in confirmation of the above statements, together 
with copy of patent, ufll be furnished on application. 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC., 


117 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y¥. 
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NEWSPAPER COPY TO PROTECT NAME ASPIRIN 





to acetyl salicylic acid made by 
any other manufacturer. Its claim 
is.based on the fact that the trade- 
mark was granted to it before the 
patent on the formula, and there- 
fore does not expire when the 
patent does. 

This contention is called in dis- 
pute by Lehn & Fink, manufactur- 


‘ing. chemists and druggists, who 
65 


and both announce their intention 
of carrying their claims. into 
court, if necessary. 

In the meantime, advertising is 
being used by both parties in an 
endeavor to win the support of 
the drug trade in general. The 
Bayer Company has sent out.a 
four-page. circular addressed “to 
the drug trade,” and quoting at 
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length from a letter written to it 
by an attorriey who gives an opin- 
ion in support of the contention 
that the company’s right to the 
exclusive use of the word “As- 
pirin” does not expire with the 
patent on the chemical formula. 
Their attorney points out that 
“the patent itself gave the name 
‘acetyl: salicylic acid’ to the thera- 
peutical substance, and the most 
the public can acquire by the ex- 
piration of the patent is the right 
to designate the substance by that 
name,” and goes on to say: 

“Prior to the issue of the pat- 
ent, February 27, 1900, the name 
‘Aspirin’ had been adopted and 
applied as the trade-mark distin- 
guishing the Bayer manufacture 
both in this country and abroad. 

“*Aspirin’ was registered as the 
trade-mark of the Bayer manu- 
facture in the United States Pat- 
ent Office, May 2, 1899, and there- 
fore prior to the date of the pat- 
ent, and no subsequent patent can 
detract from the exclusive rights 
acquired by this registration un- 
der the trade-mark statute. 

“In all foreign countries the 
therapeutical substance of Bayer 
manufacture is distinguished by 
the name ‘Aspirin’ from all other 
manufactures of the same sub- 
stance, which are designated by 
the name ‘Acetyl Salicylic Acid’ 
or its translation, often coupled 
with the name of the house man- 
ufacturing it, or even by arbitrary 
names which were registered by 
the manufacturers as independent 
‘trade-mark names. 

“*Aspirin’ was 


registered as 
the trade-mark of the Bayer man- 
ufacturer not only in the United 
States, but in most civilized coun- 
“tries.” 

The rest of the opinion follows: 


“During the term of the patent the 
substance was imported extensively into 
the United States by infringers as 
acetyl salicylic acid in defiance of the 
United States patent, and was known 
and sold by druggists all over the 
country. 

“By no act or word have you ever 
indicated the intention to dedicate the 
name ‘Aspirin’ to’ any other manufac- 
ture of the article, but in labels, ad- 
vertisements and propaganda you have 
informed the public that this name was 
not that of the article, but of the Bayer 
manufacture thereof. 
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“Official publications, such as the 
Pharmacopeia, the Dispensary, the pub- 
lications of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and the government literature, 
have applied- the name ‘Acetyl Salicylic 
Acid’ to the therapeutical substance. 

“The purity and uniformity of the 
Bayer manufacture have been so jeal- 
ously guarded in all the ‘Aspirin’ sold 
ever since its introduction in all coun- 
tries of the world, that the value of the 
trade-mark ‘Aspirin’ as the representa- 
tive of this purity and uniformity rises 
superior to that of the United States 
patent, both with respect to the public 
and yourselves, particularly in view of 
the therapeutical uses of the substance. 

“*‘Aspirin’ has been sold with the 
following statement, or its equivalent, 
on the label: ‘The name of the sub- 
stance is ““Monoaceticacidester of Sali- 
cylic Acid.”” The word “Aspirin” iden- 
tifies it as the manufacture of the 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & 
Co., Leverkusen, Germany, or of the 
assignee of its manufacturing good will 
in the United States.’ The label also 
contained the following: ‘The word 

“Aspirin” is also a by registered 
trade-mark No. 32805.’ 

_ The Bayer Company is also us- 
ing newspaper space and «drug 
trade papers to state its side 
of the case. One of these adver- 
tisements is reproduced herewith. 

Lehn & Fink have circularized 
the drug trade in support of their 
contention that the use of the 
word “Aspirin” is open to any- 
one, and have announced that 
they are “ready to assume the 
legal burden and defend any pur- 
chaser of our article,” should the 
Bayer Company carry into effect 
“their threat to prosecute anyone 
who sells aspirin other than that 
manufactured by them.” Lehn & 
Fink are also publishing half- 
page advertisements. in the med- 
ical and drug journals. 

Readers of Printers’ INK may 
remember that in its issue of June 
29, 1916, comment was made on 
the advertising campaign of the 
Bayer Company, then just open- 
ing, in which newspaper and mag- 
azine space was used to impress 
on the public the fact that “As- 
pirin” refers to the product only 
of the Bayer Company. This 
campaign was of course planned 
in anticipation of some such ac- 
tion as is now transpiring, and 
endeavored to hold as great a part 
of the market for the Bayer Com- 
pany as possible in view of the 
fact that the chemical formula: was 
soon to become common property. 














Will Not Increase Advertising to 
Get Recruits for Navy 


Secretary, Daniels Apparently Satisfied With Present Methods 
SS a touch-and-go war 


situation, with an acknowl- 
edged shortage of 20,000 men in 
the enlisted personnel of the 
United States Navy, Secretary 
Daniels, himself a publisher, de- 
clines to recede from his position 
against newspaper and magazine 
advertising as a means of attract- 
ing recruits. This was made clear 
to a representative of PRrinTERs’ 
InK who called at the office of the 
Secretary of the Navy to inquire 
as to the authenticity of a report 
that Secretary Daniels had wired 
to Canada for details of the high- 
ly successful advertising campaign 
of the Dominion Government de- 
signed to secure recruits and 
finance the war. 

The answer made to PRINTERS’ 
INK was that no such request for 
information had, with authority, 
gone from the Navy Department 
to Canada. It was suggested that 
possibly such an inquiry may have 
been dispatched from the Navy 
Publicity Bureau at New York, 
which has charge of the Navy’s 
pamphlet and poster advertising, 
or from some other “branch of- 
fice” of the recruiting service, but 
if so the quest for information 
was solely on the initiative of the 
subordinates. Under the revised 
recruiting system put into effect 
in the Navy some months since, 
the activities are under general 
direction from Washington, as 
formerly, but the working out of 
details is left largely to the offi- 
cials at the main recruiting depots. 
The presumption at the Secre- 
tary’s office is that any curiosity 
manifested regarding Canadian 
methods was on some such re- 
sponsibility. 

Asked on behalf of Printers’ 
Ink whether the present crisis 
has resulted or is likely to result 
in any change of policy with re- 
spect to naval recruit advertising, 
the answer at the Secretary’s of- 
fice was emphatically “no.” The 
Secretary continues to stand 


squarely behind his subordinates, = 


who, with complete reversal of 
form, have during the past few 
weeks cut out virtually all period- 
ical advertising—not merely’ the 
full-page displays formerly car- 
ried in popular mechanical maga- 
zines, but newspaper classified ads, 
such as were for years one of the 
standbys of the Navy. 


SATISFIED WITH PRESENT METHODS 


Without any attempt to quote 
the Secretary or his chief aids, 
the position of the powers that 
be at the Navy Department on the 
subject of newspaper and period- 
ical advertising may be summar- 
ized as follows: The Navy is 
short 20,000 men, but is making 
a net gain of about 2,000 enlisted. 
men per month, and is confident 
that it would do even better 
should the President issue a call 
to arms. As the Navy officials 
sense the situation, their service 
is in no such critical position as 
is the Army, which may need 
hundreds of thousands of men 
where the Navy needs tens of 
thousands. The sea service re- 
quires, of course, no more men 
than it has ships, and unless there 
be in the near future some ex- 
traordinary and unexpected in- 
crease in the tonnage strength of 
the fleet it is felt that the pres- 
ent means of securing enlistments 
will suffice. The officers of the 
Navy in charge of advertising 
claim that they can get better re- 
sults from an appropriation in- 
vested in other forms of advertis- 
ing and publicity than from the 
same amount invested in news- 
paper and magazine space. There 
is every disposition on the part of 
the men higher up to agree with 
them in this. The Secretary’ is 
requiring certain results from his 
recruiting division, and so long as 
the officials in charge produce re- 
sults he is not inclined to que’s- 
tion their judgment as to ways 
and means, nor to go over their 
heads. 

Meanwhile, the Navy~ Depart- 
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ment is opening new recruiting 
stations all the while—each with 
its letter-duplicating outfit, mail- 
ing lists, addressing machines and 
other paraphernalia, for direct- 
by-mail advertising—and is reach- 
ing out in its booklet, card, and 
poster campaigns. A new form 
of window card has lately come 
from the printer, the standard 
street-car cards are going out in 
increased editions, and the current 
hangers and posters, not the larg- 
est, but the most colorful the 
Navy has ever employed, are be- 
ing given liberal circulation. 

The mainstay in the 1917 cam- 
paign, however, is the 48-page il- 
lustrated booklet, resplendent in 
a new cover, brave with orange 
and purple tints. The first edi- 
tion of this booklet, “The U. S. 
Navy — Enlistment, Instruction, 
Pay and Advancement,” came out 
last autumn. It represented a new 
departure in naval practice in that 
not only was the copy written by 
Navy men, but the printing was 
done by the Navy Publicity Bu- 
reau. 

The determination in the Navy 
Department to continue, even in 
the present emergency, to discrim- 
inate against periodical and news- 
paper advertising as a luxury too 
costly for Uncle Sam’s pocket- 
book is due to the showing made 
by the Navy’s system of keying 
its replies. Every applicant for 
enlistment in the Navy is asked 
by the recruiting officer what im- 
pelled him to seek a place in the 
service, and upon these answers, 
duly tabulated, are based the De- 
partment’s findings as to the rela- 
tive work of the _ different 
mediums. 

However, the sources of in- 
spiration, analyzed as to relative 
influence, are by no means re- 
stricted to recognized forms of 
advertising, as an experienced ad- 
vertiser might restrict his keyed 
list to mediums actually employed. 
Instead, in the case of the Navy 
we find enlistments ascribed not 
merely to newspaper advertise- 
ments, posters, electric signs, etc., 
but also to such pullers as “the 
sight of the flag,” “the suggestion 
of parents or friends,” .“solicita- 
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tion by recruiting officers,” etc. 
Doubtless to the practical adver- 
ing man some of these factors 
may appear in the light of senti- 
mental influences, extremely diffi- 
cult of estimate as determining 
elements in inducing young men 
to enlist. 

Some advocates of newspaper 
and periodical advertising feel 
that the Navy’s plan of tracing 
and crediting enlistments does not 
accord full measure of justice to 
their class of mediums. For in- 
stance, it is pointed out that nu- 
merous enlistments are credited 
to the suggestion of parents, 
guardians, relatives, etc., with 
nothing said as to what impelled 
these elders or associates to sug- 
gest the Navy as a career. It has 
been admitted at the Navy De- 
partment in years gone by, how- 
ever, that in the rare instances 
where advertisements for recruits 
were inserted in standard literary 
magazines it was found that al- 
though these announcements did 
not immediately summon any 
large number of would-be recruits, 
the persuasive influence upon 
parents, teachers, and others in 
charge of the rising generation 
was far-reaching and most bene- 
ficial. 

Finally, the recruiting officers 
are in charge of the voting where- 
by applicants for enlistment are 
called upon to ballot as to what 
brought them to the sticking point. 
These recruiting officers have, 
most of them, a keen interest in 
their work and a desire to make 
such a showing as will insure the 
continuance of their detail for re- 
cruiting duty. As he is questioned 
the newcomer in. the Navy is 
prone to forget entirely the ad- 
vertisements that first stirred his 
imagination when he was back on 
the farm as well as the 24-sheet 
posters that echoed the suggestion 
and to think only in terms of the 
immediate present, of the flag or 
electric sign over the recruiting 


' office, of the motion picture at 


the nearby movie, and of the en- 
couraging words of the mission- 
ary in uniform who hailed him 
from the curb in front of the re- 
cruiting station. 
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The “Break” in the Diversion 
Brings ACTIVE Reader Attention 
To your ADVERTISEMENT 








HAT does one mean by 
reader attention? One means, 
of course, that the story or 


reading matter secures atten- 
tion and not that the reader buys or 
reads a publication because of the 
advertising therein. 


People go to the theatre to be diverted 
just as they buy magazines to be enter- 
tained. 


But at the theatre, when the curtain 
goes down, there is a pause or “ break” 
in the diversion or entertainment. It is 
as though an absorbing story disappeared 
abruptly out of a magazine, and the 
reader was left with a brochure of 
attractive advertisements in his hands, 
and nothing to do but read them— 
awaiting the reappearance of the story. 


In other words, passive reader attention, 
which you get in any other medium, 
becomes active reader attention to the 
advertisements, in 


Strauss Theatre Programs 


A Magazine Medium 
for Greater New York 


N. B.—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish the 
programs for all the principal theatres 
in New York 
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PURE FRAGRANCE 


inserted in the Street Cars from 

stantly before the eyes of the Na 

late at night, day after day. 
famous from one end of the country to 


One reason why people remember what 
because they ride along with the cards 
remember that counts. 


In the Street Cars you can reach the 
lower cost than in any other one mediu 


STREET RAILWAYS 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
Borland Bldg., Chicago 


WINS 
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Will Your Tobacco Stand This Jest ? 





Pure, 


Fr ‘agrant 


CARDS 


ure aregix of the new TUXEDO Cards just being 
s fromfcean to ocean. These cards will be con- 
the Najon’s smokers —from early morning until 

“Your Nose Knows”’ Test will soon be 


p long at a time. And it’s what people 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


\. Take TUXEDO ano 
a \ ANY OTHER TOBACCO 
| RUB EACH BRISKLY 
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“Your Nose Knows” 
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OUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO., N. yY. 
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ERWIN © WASEY COMPANY 


CA dvertifing 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO 








Too practiced to ignore 
precedent; too original 
to abide its tether; too 
resourceful to be hesitant 
—an organization of 
effectives planning less 
to the campaign than to 
the victory. 

















Barney Link, Poster Advertising 
Power, Dead 


Greatest Individual Factor in Development of Posting in This Country 
Dies Suddenly in Florida Fishing Camp—His Extraordinary Career 


ARNEY LINK, the most 

prominent single factor in the 
development of poster advertising 
in the United States, died sud- 
denly of heart disease Friday 
afternoon, March 2, at Long Key 
fishing camp, Long Key, Fla. Mr. 
Link was on his way to attend 
the directors’ meeting of the Pos- 
ter, Advertising Association at 
Palm Beach which opened last 
Monday. His death, unexpected 
as it was, came asa great shock 
to his many associates and friends. 

Mr. Link undoubtedly exer- 
cised the greatest individual in- 
fluence in developing the outdoor 
posting industry from a vast, un- 
organized and confused system 
of individual plants to a stage 
where it became possible for the 
advertiser contemplating the use 
of posters simply to name his ter- 
ritories and have the work done 
for him through a central organ- 
ization that attended to the least 
detail. He is also given credit 
for having greatly advanced the 
standards of the industry. Sim- 
ply, and in his own words, the 
story is this: 

“We are merely ‘go-betweens.’ 
In the old days a man who owned 
a lot and wanted to pay taxes 
used to build a bill-board and then 
get the furrier to advertise on it 
during the fall. When the fur- 
rier’s advertising season was over, 
the property owner had to get 
busy and find someone else, and 
so on throughout the year. It 
not only took a lot of time, but 
it meant that the advertiser had 
to keep a whole lot of accounts, 
just as he would if he sold direct 
to a lot of petty dealers instead 
of the jobber. The need of some 
third party to handle the work in 
bulk, and lessen the cost of sell- 
ing through a properly organized 
sales force, gave rise to the out- 
door companies.” 

At the time of his death Mr. 
Link is said to have been the larg- 


est individual owner of posting’ | 


plants in the United States. 

Physically and temperamentally, 
he was well endowed to carry the 
banner for the poster interests 
through the stormy trials that 
have beset them from all sides, 
from civic and governmental bod- 
ies, as well as those who have 
seen fit to attack outdoor adver- 
tising from alleged esthetic mo- 
tives. His life story, as sketched 
by himself before the Poster Ad- 
vertising Convention at Atlantic 
City last summer, furnishes some 
clue to the training that fitted 
him for this enormous task. 

He was-born and brought up 
on a farm at Baraboo, Wiscon- 
sin, the son of Bavarian immi- 
grants. At the age of twenty he 
came to New York and shipped 
on a schooner engaged in the 
coast-wise trade. His first taste 
of the sea came near to being 
his last. While off Cape Hatteras 
on the return trip from St. Mary’s, 
Ga., a storm struck the vessel, 
and throughout its course he 
stood his trick at the helm, which 
he managed to do only by grace 
of the ropes that lashed him to 
his post. As he told it, the cap- 
tain was lashed in the rigging 
whence he called his orders, but 
these were not always answered 
from the helm because of the seas 
that poured over the stern, en- 
gulfing the wheel-box and helms- 
man together. 


A BILL-POSTER FOR BARNUM & 
BAILEY 


Later he became a bill-poster, 
working with paste pail and brush 
on the road with Barnum & Bai- 
ley’s big show. His experiences 
in this capacity were varied and 
interesting, while at the same time 
he gained a knowledge of posting 
conditions as they then existed 
that proved invaluable in his later 
work as his own master. He was 
with Barnum in Canada when the 
famous Jumbo died. In the sea- 
sons when the circus was off the 
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filled 


engaging 
himself with traveling road com- 


road, he in by 
panies and burlesque shows. He 
used to tell with amusement how 
once, with an Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
barn-storming troupe, he was re- 
cruited from sticking bills to act 
the part of Simon Legree, the 
regular performer being. indis- 
posed or something. 

Later he joined Buffalo Bill, 
with whose show he was asso- 
ciated for seven years, though no 
longer in his original capacity, but 
in a managerial position. It was 
while with this outfit that, in 
1894, he was impressed with the 
poor posting facilities in Brook- 
lyn, N Anticipating the pos- 
sibilities of this growing “home” 
borough, he joined with two oth- 
er men, Messrs. Fay and Murphy, 
in building a plant there. From 
that date, as he prospered, he be- 
gan to acquire plants in other 
towns, until, as remarked, he came 


to be the greatest individual 
power in poster advertising 
circles. 


Despite his great success, Mr. 
Link, whose Christian name was 
Bernard, but who came univer- 
sally to be known by his nick- 
name of Barney, was a very mod- 
est man, and never allowed his 
name to appear on any imprint 
posted on his boards, or any let- 
terhead of the companies in which 
he ,was interested, unless neces- 
sary. 

He has been president of the 
Poster Advertising Association, of 
which he was a director at the 
time of death. He was also a 
director of the A. A. C. of W.,, 
and president of the Van Beu- 
ren and New York Bill Posting 
Company, and of the Poster Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., of New 
York City. He is survived by his 
widow, whom he married while in 
England. 





O. E. Stoll Heads Sales 
Department 


O. E. Stoll has been elected a di- 
rector and vice-president in charge of 
sales of the General Motors Truck Com- 
pany with headquarters at Pontiac, 


Mich. For the past three years he has 
been branch manager in charge of the 
Pennsylvania’ territory: 
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Liquor 
Advertising Hit Hard by 
New Law 





Reed Amendment of the Post- 
Office Appropriation Bill Pro- 
vides Severe Penalties for Vio- 
lation—How Publishers Are Af- 
fected and What Some Think of 
the Situation 





HE Reed amendment to the 
Post-office Appropriation Bill 
has become law. 

The act forbids the mailing of 
any “letter, postal card, circular, 
newspaper, pamphlet or publica- 
tion of any kind _ containing 
any advertisement of spirituous, 
vinous, malted, fermented or oth- 
er intoxicating liquors of any 
kind, or containing a solicitation 
of an order or orders for said 
liquors, or any of them,” when ad- 
dressed to a point in any State or 
territory at which advertising or 
soliciting orders’ for such liquors 
is forbidden by the laws there 
in force. 

These provisions are of great 
importance. not only to those di- 
rectly engaged in advertising 
liquor, but also to all publishers 
of newspapers, magazines, etc., 
containing such advertisements, 
and their agents. The act imposes 
a fine of not more than $1,000, 
or imprisonment for not more 
than six months, or both. The 
trial of offenders may take place 
either where the unlawful mat- 
ter or publication was mailed or 
where it was carried for delivery 
in accordance with the direction 
thereon. Imprisonment for not 
more than one year is the penalty 
for a second offense. 

It is to be noted that the bill 
does not altogether forbid the 
mailing of liquor advertisements, 
or publications containing them, 
into “dry” territory, but only pro- 
hibits the use of the mails for 
the circulation of that sort of 
publicity matter in places where 
local statutes bar the advertising 
of liquor or the solicitation of 
orders for it. This is not by any 
means the case in all the States 
which have adopted prohibition, 
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and a further provision of the 
bill directs the Postmaster Gen- 
eral “to make public from time 
to time in suitable bulletins or 
public notices the names of States 
in which it is unlawful to adver- 
tise or solicit orders for such 
liquors.” 

How far the word “knowingly” 
would protect the publisher of a 
periodical from prosecution under 
the drastic provisions of this bill 
it is hard to say. Much would 
necessarily depend on the inter- 
pretation given it by the courts. 
It is evident that no one could 
escape responsibility by retiring, so 
to speak, into an airtight box, and 
claiming immunity on the ground 
that he did not read the bulletins 
of the Postmaster General and 
therefore did not know where 
liquor advertising was illegal and 
where it was not. 

A resolution has been passed 
by Congress for the purpose of 
postponing the operation of the 
“bone-dry amendment” till July 
Ist, 1917, in order to give the 
liquor dealers an opportunity to 
dispose of stock. 


HOW PUBLISHERS REGARD LAW 


Newspaper publishers do not 
seem to regard the final passage 
of the Reed Amendment as a very 
serious matter. Don C. Seitz, of 
the New York World, in talking 
to a ‘representative of Printers’ 
Ink, smiled when he said: 

“The adoption of the measure 
will give the newspaper men a 
chance to study penology at close 
range. But, seriously, I do not 
think such a law would do very 
much harm, anyway. Most news- 
paper publishers have already 
barred from their columns all ad- 
vertisements of beer, whiskey or 
other intoxicating beverages. If 
those that are still carrying such 
advertisements should throw them 
out altogether the loss in revenue 
would not be serious. There may 
have been a time, a number of 
years ago, when the passage of a 
measure like the Reed Amend- 
ment would have cut into news- 
paper incomes, but not now.” 

Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the New York Times, in dis- 
cussing the measure said: “My 


personal views on the subject are 
substantially those expressed in 
an editorial published in the Times 
February 23, which says in part: 

“Tt is worth noting that an ad- 
vertisement lawful in New York, 
for example, is made unlawful if 
the journal in which it appears is 
mailed to Alabama. A Federal 
statute is to make a publisher, in- 
nocent in New York a criminal in 
Alabama. The alternative haling of 
the innocent-guilty, the criminal, 
limited, publisher to another juris- 
diction is characteristic of the 
sentiments of too many _politi- 
cians toward newspapers. That is 
a mere expression of zeal or mal- 
ice; but is the freedom of the 
press safe under legislation of this 
kind? If the Government can edit 
advertisements, why can’t it edit 
news and editorials? Take out 
liquor advertisements, and ac- 
counts of a meeting of brewers 
or distillers, or an editorial oppos- 
ing prohibition, might be next to 
be excised. It will be curious to 
see, in case this bill is signed by 
Mr. Wilson, whether it impairs 
any constitutional rights or guar- 
antees.’” 

During the debate on _ the 
amendment in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Charles H. Randall, 
of California, stated that thirteen 
States now forbid the advertising 
of liquor. He enumerated Wash- 
ington, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, West Virginia, North Dako- 
ta, Colorado, Maine, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Dakota, Virginia, 
and Mississippi, and went on to 
say that 8,367 publications of vari- 
ous kinds, or almost one-third of 
the total number appearing in this 
country, now exclude liquor ad- 
vertisements from their columns. 





Death of Otto Rudd 


Otto Rudd, vice-president of the Sim- 
mons Company of Kenosha, Wis., maker 
of metal beds, died last week. Mr. 
Rudd rose to his position with the com- 
pany from a track laborer thirty yeags 
ago. At the time of his death he was 
recognized as one of the leading pro- 
duction experts in the country. Mr. 
Rudd was particularly interested in the 
production of beds to supply the mar- 
ket being created by Simmons adver- 
tising, described in Printers’ Inx for 
February 22. 
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equipped printing plants in the United States 


Printing and Advertising Advisers and 
The Co-operative and Clearing House 
for Catalogues and Publications 
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assistance in every other direction that appears practi- 
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Oliver Typewriter Salesmen Sup- 
planted by Advertising 


Company's Advertisements Explaining Reasons for Radical Changes in . 
Marketing Method 


Bw Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany came out last week, in 
newspapers and periodicals, with 
the opening announcement of a 
new campaign based on a sales 
policy which it claims “will revo- 
lutionize the typewriter business.” 
This revolutionary policy in a 
word consists of disbanding its 
entire sales force of several hun- 
dred trained salesmen, closing up 
its fifty branch offices, canceling 
its agency agreements and turn- 
ing back the 50 per cent saving it 
thus hopes to effect to the pur- 
chaser in the form of a cut price. 
In a word, it will sell the same 
machine it used to sell for $100 
through salesmen for $49 through 
the mail. 

This move has created more or 
less of a sensation and several 


stories are going around in Chi- 


cago purporting to give the 
“facts,” to the effect that L. Wil- 
liams, the president of the com- 
pany, one morning a few months 
ago came down to the office, and 
sent for his sales manager. With- 
out any preliminaries he instruct- 
ed the sales manager to discharge 
all his salesmen who were not on 
an absolutely paying basis, and 
to cease hiring more. 

When the sales manager suffi- 
ciently recovered his breath, he 
asked the president what the idea 
was. He was then informed of 
the decision to sell by mail ex- 
clusively. In reply to a question 
from the sales manager as to what 
was going to become of him, the 
president replied: “I really don’t 
know.” 

The new copy which appears in 
a large list of magazines and 
newspapers reaching possible type- 
writer users, with a special eye to 
the small towns and farming com- 
munities, does not do any pussy- 
footing on this matter of sales- 
men either. It tears into the sell- 
ing cost feature of the typewriter 
business unmercifully, 


and_ this 
77 


angle of the campaign is causing 
the other members of the indus- 
try not a little apprehension. Such 
expressions as “all by ending a 
monstrous selling cost,” “by elim- 
inating these terrific and mount- . 
ing expenses,” “no salesmen to in- 
fluence you” and “be your own 
salesman and save $51” punctuate 
the copy and make “cheerful” 
reading to the competing concerns 
which are still dependent on per- 
sonal salesmanship. 


SITUATION AS THE COMPANY SEES IT 


But the Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany is not worrying very much 
what its competitors are think- 
ing, or what its ex-salesmen are 
saying—and it cannot be denied 
that they are saying plenty. It 
foresees, according to its signed 
statement, the necessity of new 
economic adjustments because of 
war conditions, and it proposes 
to make these adjustments before 
it is too late. The situation as 
the copy puts it is simply this: 
“On each Oliver typewriter for 
which the user paid $100, more 
than half has been spent for sal- 
aries, traveling expenses and 
commissions to an army of sales- 
men and agents. Thousands of 
dollars have been spent in main- 
taining expensive branch houses 
and showrooms in many cities. 

. . Henceforth there will be 
no expensive sales force of 15,- 
000 salesmen and agents. No high 
office rents in 50 cities. No idle 
stocks.” 

This two-page advertisement is 
prominently displayed in the win- 
dows of: the Oliver Typewriter 
Company’s New York office, two 
copies being pasted inside the 
glass, surrounded by large rings 

of red paint. An ingenious ma- 
chine, with fingers constantly op- 
erating an Oliver typewriter, at- 
tracts much attention as its 
plungers rise and fall on the 
keys. But the cream of the dis- 
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play is a collection of half a 
dozen shell fragments from the 
battlefields of Europe, with a let- 
ter from a French officer explain- 
ing that the shell destroyed his 
Oliver typewriter. Between the 
original letter and the translation 
is an announcement that the com- 
pany will use the fragments of 
shell in constructing the metal 
parts of a new machine’ for the 
French soldier. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR AND AGAINST 
SALESMEN 


Naturally enough, advertising 
men, in and out of the office- 
appliance field, are watching this 
latest Oliver experiment closely. 
If it succeeds, as the company is 
positive it will, it will, as the ad 
predicts, prove a disturbing fac- 
tor -in the present scheme of 
selling office appliances. But in 
the opinion of a former official of 
the company, who resigned his 
position when the new policy be- 
came effective, there are a good 
many obstacles to be overcome 
before the corner will be turned. 
He stated that the same plan had 
been tried by others without suc- 
cess, and abandoned in favor of a 
return to the use of salesmen. At 
the offices of another large type- 
writing concern, a representative 
of Printers’ INK was told that, in 
the opinion of the speaker, the 
competition between machines of 
the same price made necessary the 
employment of salesmen with 
enough technical knowledge to 
demonstrate the mechanical supe- 
riorities of a particular make. The 
Oliver Company, of course, while 
keeping the quality of its machine 
the same as before, substitutes for 
such demonstrations the reduction 
in price made possible by the 
change in its methods of selling, 
but there seems to be no disposi- 
tion at present among other con- 
cerns to follow its example. 

However, this need not be taken 
too seriously as there are’ always 
plenty of people who predict fail- 
ure for anything which departs 
frem custom—and that this latest 
Oliver move is radical enough to 
invite criticism cannot be denied. 
Whether it will prove to be the 
remedy that it is hoped it will be, 


remains to be seen. But in any 
event it is a forerunner of a wave 
of preparedness which well-in- 
formed business men believe will 
sweep the country at the first 
sign of a return to former com- 
petitive conditions. In anticipat- 
ing these conditions, and in tak- 
ing quick action on its beliefs, 
the Oliver campaign sets an ad- 
mirable example to other adver- 
tisers who are inclined to watch- 
ful waiting. 


Loose-Wiles Profits for 1916 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. earned close 
to 5% per cent on its $8,000,000 com- 
mon stock in year ended December 31st, 
1916, after allowing for payment of 7 
per cent dividend on dret preferred 
stock, and for 7 per cent dividend on 
second preferred, which dividend, how- 
ever, was not paid. This is considered 
a onnpeeiney good showing. In the 
year ended December 31, 1915, the com- 
pany showed a deficit of $221,507 after 
payment of first preferred dividend. 

Net profits from operation in the 
1916 year were $1,028,216, miscellaneous 
income was $29,778, making total ae 
$1,057,994. After deduction of $54,541, 
for administration and general ex- 
penses and of $99,753 interest on bor- 
rowed money, net profit available for 
dividends was $903,700. 

Current assets are shown at $5,084,- 
710 and current liabilities at $3,575,279. 
Working capital is thus shown to be 
about $2,250,000. 


Orange Day Is Coming 


California orange growers have se- 
lected March 10 to be “orange day” this 
year, and a nation-wide effort is under 


way to induce the consumption of 
oranges that day. In Los Angeles, the 
home city of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, which markets 70 per 
cent of the total crop, all business firms 
were asked to add a few words 
about “orange day” to every letter sent 
out during the fortnight before March 
10. Rubber stamps for this purpose are 
furnished to those who will use them. 
Motion pictures showing a crowd of 
200 hungry newsboys eating oranges in 
a grove were taken, and released in sev- 
eral cinematograph news weeklies. 


’ 


Leland With “Passengerman’ 
—New Monthly 


F. A. Leland, for six years advertis- 
ing manager, and subsequently secretary 
of McBride, Nast & to ., which later 
became Robt. M. ‘McBride & Co,, pub- 
lishers of Travel, has been elected vice- 
president and mandger of advertising of 
The Passengerman, which is to be is- 
sued monthly. 





Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoes to Be 
Advertised Nationally 


Makers of Both Men’s and Women’s Shoes Join Forces for Big-Space 
Campaign in National Mediums 


NATIONAL advertising 

campaign by the J. P. Smith 
Shoe Company, of Chicago, and the 
John Ebberts Shoe Company, of 
Buffalo, on behalf of Dr. A. Reed 
Cushion Shoes is about to start. 
Although these shoes have been 
sold through exclusive stores and 
dealers all over the country for 
seventeen years, this is the first 
time that they have ever been 
consistently advertised in a na- 
tional way. A feature of interest 
in the campaign is that the patent 
rights for the shoes are con- 
trolled by these concerns, one 
making the women’s and the other 
the men’s shoes. These two manu- 
facturers decided that conditions 
are ripe for an intensive con- 
sumer campaign, and a series of 
large-sized advertisements will be 
used in a list of magazines to put 
Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoes be- 
fore the shoe buyers of the coun- 
try in a way suited to their sales 
possibilities. 

While at first glance it may 
seem that there is nothing so very 
unusual in a couple of shoe com- 
panies getting together to adver- 
tise a meritorious product which 
has already demonstrated its 
sales-winning capacity, there is, 
nevertheless, a rather interest- 
ing angle of interest to manufac- 
turers in other lines of business. 
From the very first day that Dr. 
Reed’s patents were taken over by 
these two shoe manufacturers, 
they have had a natural hankering 
for more business. Of course, the 
line had a good-sized following, 
especially in the larger cities 
where the two manufacturers sell 
jointly through exclusive stores, 
and in smaller places where some 
local advertising has been done in 
conjunction with general dealers. 

‘During the early years of 
manufacturing under the patent 
rights the two manufacturers had 
their hands full fighting imitators 
and establishing trade-mark rights. 


This condition deterred them’ from * 


undertaking any large-scale pro- 
motional work. A few years ago 
these matters were set right when 
a court decision was handed 
down which required other manu- 
facturers putting out the so-called 
“improved” Dr. Reed Cushion 
Shoes, under different patents, to 
mark them plainly, “Not the 
Original.” 

“Some months back,” said E. B. 
Steere, a director who is in charge 
of sales and advertising of the 

. P. Smith Shoe Company, 
maker of the men’s shoes, “we 
came’*to the realization that this 
idea of sitting down and waiting 
for folks to find out about your 
product was all wrong. True, we 
have steadily increased our out- 
put, as has our contemporary 
making the women’s shoes. Our 
factories take up the best part of 
a city block. But it dawned on 
us that where we had built one 
factory before, we could have 
built two had we taken the pre- 
caution of familiarizing shoe 
wearers the country over with the 
principles peculiar to Dr. A. 
Reed Cushion Shoes. The more 
we thought about this, the surer 
we became that we ought to do 
something. We decided to do it, 
and to do it now, when the people 
have the money to spend and are 
reading the periodicals for sug- 
gestions on how to spend it.” 


FALLACIES TO BE CORRECTED 


While the main purpose of the 
copy will be’ to create new users, 
it will also have other aims. 
“One of the difficulties that many 
advertisers of patented articles 
find themselves up against,” said 
Ernest I. Mitchell, of the Mal- 
lory, Mitchell & Faust agency, “is 
that people come to know the 
product by the patentee’s name, 
and are apt to lose sight of the 
name’ of the manufacturer. The 
danger of this is obvious when 
the patent expires. In our copy 
we intend to play up the names 
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of the makers, so that the good 
will which will accrue from the 
advertising will become an asset 
to the makers of the shoes. Then, 
too, there are several fallacies ex- 
isting about these shoes, just as 
there are about all non-advertised 
articles, which we aim to correct 
—a typical example being the 
opinion some people seem to have 
that Dr. A. Reed Shoes are only 
for abnormal feet, or for fad- 
dists.” 

The manufacturers expect that 
as a result of their advertising 
they will not only be able to ex- 
pand their market, ‘but it will per- 
mit them to increase their volume 
on this line of shoes to a point 
where it will result in a material 
cost reduction. Each of the two 
manufacturers will conduct his 
selling campaign independently, 
but the advertising appropriation 
will be fooled. 


John E. Linihan Joins Alart & 
McGuire 


John E. Linihan, well known in food 
trade circles for many years as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
United Cereal Mills Company of Chi- 
cago and Quincy, IIl., and at one time 
president of the American Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association, has become 
general sales counsellor and advertising 
manager of the Alart & McGuire Com- 
pany of New York. 

Mr. Linihan was general manager of 
the Battle Creek Breakfast Food Com- 
pany in 1903 when it removed to 
Quincy and Chicago and became the 
Egg-O-See Company, of. which Mr. Lini- 
han remained the head. When it again 
changed its name to the United Cereal 
Mills Company, he became sales man- 
ager and vice-president, which position 
he retained till last November. 

Although the Alart & McGuire Com- 
pany makes no definite announcement 
of its intentions, its acquisition of the 
services of Mr. Linihan is presumed 
to indicate an intention*to enlarge the 
scope of its specialty business. The 
house is well known as probably the 
largest packer of pickles for the gro- 
cery trade in the country, though it 
has not been largely known as a spe- 
cialty house, save as owning the Waw 
Waw Packing Company. 


House-organ 


Start Employees’ 


Berkey & Gay, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
have started a house-organ entitled the 


“Shop Mark,” 
employees. 


which is edited for the 
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War’s Probable Economic 
Effect 

“There is no reason to anticipate 
that a declaration of war by this coun- 
try would have any immediate effect 
upon the business situation, other than 
that resulting trom addit.onal stimu- 
lus,” says the March circular of the 
National City Bank of New York. 
“The Government has already entered 
the market for equipment and supplies, 
and is committed to great expendicures 
upon the army and navy, but doubtless 
its orders would be increased and ex- 
pedited. The experience of other coun- 
tries, and our own as well, shows that 
war makes enormous demands upon 
the industries, hence there would be 
no reason to apprehend a-sudden re- 
action from the present activity. The 
danger would be from the other side, 
i. e., from an over-stimulus in certain 
directions at the expense of normal de- 
velopment. The industries of this 
country are already working to ca- 
pacity, and it is difficult to see how 
they could do more. Under such con- 
ditions, Government orders would crowd 
private business to the rear, create new 
demands for labor and materials, and 
probably raise costs to a higher level. 
Enlistments would necessarily aggra- 
vate the scarcity of labor, and the 
amount of business in sight would be 
likely to stimulate further construction 
work for the enlargement of industries. 
These are the inevitable economic de- 
rangements caused by war, and in some 
degree we have already been experi- 
encing their effects. War is not recom- 
mended by anyone who understands its 
economic effects as a means of increas- 
ing the wealth of a country, but if war 
must come it is certain that the United 
States is more fortunately situated to 
withstand it, and has greater resources 
with which to prosecute it than any of 
the countries which have sustained such 
marvelous exertions for now two and 
one-half years.” 


Protection of National Biscuit 
Company Trade-marks 


The annual report of the National 
Biscuit Company, mailed to stockhold- 
ers within the last few days, states that 
“during the past year thirty-seven imi- 
tations of our trade-mark properties 
which appeared on the market were 
stopped by our notice and warnings 
without the necessity of resorting to 
the courts. The abandonments of such 
trade-mark infringements by more than 
250 competitors, which we have accom- 
plished either with or without litiga- 
tion, now number 996.” 


With Detroit Agency 


George Starke, formerly director of 
publicity of the Maxwell Motor Cor- 
poration, has joined the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit. 
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The Influence of ~“""" 


American Agriculturist 
is World-Wide 


HIS letter from a 

I subscriber in Africa 
not only shows the 
long life of American 
Agriculturist but also 
demonstrates the con- 
fidence of our subscrib- 
ers and their complete 
faithin our advertisers, 
because of our guar- 
antee that our adver- 
tisers are thoroughly 
reliable. 


Like many of our subscrib- 
ers, Mr. Salako preserves his Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for reference. We have been 
glad to bring this subscriber and our advertiser together— 
typical of the practical, efficient service American Agriculturist is 
continually rendering subscribers and advertisers. 


125,000 Circulation Guaranteed | 


American Agriculturist is a weekly visitor in the homes of 125,000 
substantial farmers in New York and nearby states, who take, read 
each week and fully appreciate this great agricultural journal. 
There is exceptional purchasing power in this circulation. 





| Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising rates. _ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Headquarters; 315 Fourth Ave., New York 





Western Offices : Southern Office : Eastern Office : 
30 No. Michigan Ave. 601 Oneida Bldg. 522 Forsyth Bldg. 1-57 W. Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—An Institution 








GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


MARCH IGIT 15 CENTS 


‘Home Helps, 


Infact a, cpa : , He ) 


A few of the factors that are making 
Good Housekeeping more than a magazine. 
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More than a Magazine 


APER and ink may make a fhagazine 
but they do not make an institution. 


Only when a magazine becomes an acknowl- 
edged public service—an accepted counselor 
and friend—can it be justly regarded as an 
institution. 


That Good Housekeeping holds this unique 
position of reader intimacy and confidence is 
not the result of sudden chance or inspira- 
tion. It is rather the cumulative effect of 
well-organized plans and policies rounded 
out through a series of years. 


_To its readers Good Housekeeping is a neces- 
sity—not a luxury. Women depend on the 
editorial pages for entertainment, informa- 
tion and practical suggestions for the home. 
Likewise they use the advertising pages as a 
guide to the articles they buy for comfort, 
pleasure or utility. 


A few of the factors that have contributed 
to make Good Housekeeping an institution 
are mentioned on the opposite page. Some 
of the far-reaching results of these factors 
—what a magazine deliberately built upon 
these fundamentals has developed for the 
reader, and for the advertiser will be told in 
a few coming issues of Printers’ Ink. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Last Sheet as 
Perfect as the First 


The quality of printing can be no better 
than the makeready. 


The usual methods of makeready employ paper 
and paste, chalk or other fragile substances. 
With them the cylinder of the press is built 
up to fit into the uneven surfaces of the print- 
ing plates. In long runs of color printing this 
kind of makeready will batter down and slip, 
and the quality of the printing deteriorates as 
the run continues. 


The Cottrell Multicolor Process employed by 
us includes a patented method of makeready 
by which the face of the metal plate is brought 
to a perfect printing surface; the makeready 
is actually moulded into the metal of the plate, 
and remains throughout a run of many thou- 
sands exactly where it was put at the beginning. 


The last sheet, therefore, will be as perfectly 
madeready as the first. On large editions the 
cost is no greater than for printing by the old 


method. 


We are the only printers offer- 
ing this Multicolor service to all. 


The PERIODICAL PREss, Inc. 


Pioneer Multicolor and Rotary Printers 
76 Lafayette Street New York City 











Dealer Rebels Against Restrictions 
on Guarantee 


Every Line He Handles He Guarantees and Feels That the New Manu- 
facturers’ Agreement is Unjust 


By G. I. Schreiber 


Owner of a Drug Store, a Haberdashery and a Photo-Development Plant at 
Newark, N. J 


A S among my varied interests 
is the ownership of a haber- 
dasher’s shop I was intensely in- 
terested in reading the article in 
Printers’ INK for February 15 
regarding the guarantee (?) to be 
given by the glove manufacturers 
of the country and the importers 
of gloves. I believe that you are 
always ready to air through your 
publication both sides of a ques- 
tion, so I determined to explain 
the retailer’s viewpoint in the 
matter of men’s gloves. 

One of the stores in this build- 
ing, of which I hold the lease, 
was started as a men’s shop some 
years ago. One man after an- 
other made a failure of it, so I 
finally decided to run the place 
myself, and assumed ownership 
in November, 1915. I knew abso- 
lutely nothing about the business, 
but as this was not the first thing 
I took hold of in total ignorance, 
I felt confident that my general 
knowledge of business would 
stand me in good stead. In fact, 
I have found that sometimes not 
knowing anything about a business 
is one of the best things in the 
world, as it enables one to view 
matters from an entirely fresh 
viewpoint. Most business lines get 
into what I call a trade-rut; and 
it takes an outsider to see the 
defects that the regular men seem 
to take for granted. Every busi- 
ness man is apt to say that his 
business is different. My experi- 
ence has proven to me that busi- 
ness principles are alike in every 
line, and a man capable of making 
a success in one line can easily 
make a success in any other. 

I often laugh when Y think of 
the very first time I ordered neck- 
wear. The sweat actually came 
out all over my body when I 
realized that I had to choose from 


pieces of goods what kind of ties. 


I should carry in stock. I finally 
took the salesman into my confi- 
dence and let him select the ties, 
which he did, and did so poorly 
that he never got another order. 
I merely cite this instance to 
show how little I knew of the 
business. It did not take me very 
long to discover that the average 
haberdasher’s shop is way behind 
the times. Most of the owners 
endeavor to buy as low as pos- 
sible and sell for as much as pos- 
sible. I also found that the word 
guarantee. was the most-abused 
term in the business. You could 
buy guaranteed articles in every 
shop, but when anything happened 
you could never make them live 
up to the guarantee, and the rea- 
son was very simple. It was due 
simply to the fact that buying at 
low prices a good manufacturer 
had no chance, and whatever guar- 
antee the dealer gave was on his 
own initiative. 


THE GUARANTEED GOODS THAT ARE 
SOLD 


I determined that I would sell 
nothing but goods that were guar- 
anteed. Men I knew in the men’s 
furnishing line told me that I 
could never make a success. In 
the first place, the people would 
take advantage of me; and in the 
second place, no manufacturer 
would stand behind me. I couldn’t 
believe this. I felt that there 
must be one particular manufac- 
turer in every line who had 
enough confidence in his goods to 
stand back of them, and I soon 
discovered that I was correct. It 
will, no doubt, be interesting to 
know which concerns I picked out. 

I sell Columbia Shirts, Inter- 
woven Socks, Del Park Neck- 
wear, Arrow Collars, Carter’s 
Union Suits, Otis Underwear, 
Chalmers Underwear and, of 
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course, B. V. D. Underwear. 
Hats I buy from a jobber at 
present, but he stands back of the 
goods and makes good without 
any trouble, and the hats are very 
good. I sell Sealpackerchief 
Handkerchiefs exclusively, and 
Adler’s Gloves. 

I can sell a man a pair of socks, 
a shirt, a hat, underwear, neck- 
wear, handkerchiefs, etc., and then 
I can show him the big sign we 
have in the back of the store 
which reads, “WE GUARANTEE 
EVERYTHING WE SELL. WE 
MAKE GOOD WITHOUT AN 
ARGUMENT,” and tell him that 
if he doesn’t get the right amount 
of service out of what we sell 
him, not to hesitate to let us 
know for we will be only too 
glad to make good, as we want 
him to get his money’s worth out 
of anything he buys in our store. 
When I do this I know that the 
manufacturer will stand back of 
his goods if anything should go 
wrong. A strict adherence to this 
policy on our part resulted in 
some nice words for us by that 
staunch exponent of honesty in 
business, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
in his Ad-visor column in the New 
York Tribune last July, and to top 
off the nice words he sent me a 
check for $50 for sending him the 
best letter of the month on this 
subject. 

This has all been preliminary 
to the main subject, gloves. Until 
very recently gloves were the 
béte noir of my experience in 
selling men’s furnishings. When 
I read that the glove manufac- 
turers had decided to remove their 
guarantee on gloves, it would be 
very hard for me to describe my 
feelings. How can they remove 
something that they never gave? 
I wrote to the Tribune some time 
ago regarding the guarantee 
which Adler gives, and Mr. 
Pierce, of the Investigation Bu- 
reau, wrote back to say that they 
have been unable to influence the 
glove manufacturers to do any- 
thing in the matter. Here is the 
alleged guarantee: 

“Any gloves beating our name 
are warranted not to tear in try- 
ing on. Gioves that show defects 
in material or workmanship when 
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first tried on will be credited or 
exchanged. We cannot accept for 
exchange the return of worn or 
soiled gloves, but will be pleased 
to repair same free of charge.” 

If anyone can call this a guar- 
antee, then I don’t know the mean- 
ing of the word; yet they are 
even going to remove this. They 
say that whatever gloves they do 
take back they will go fifty-fifty. 
Where on earth is the justice in 
this proceeding? Why should the 
dealer be made to pay for some- 
thing that is strictly up to the 
manufacturer? They say that the 
dealer doesn’t know how to sell 
gloves, but I firmly believe that 
the trouble is that the manufac- 
turer doesn’t know. 


HOW GLOVE SITUATION IS MET 


So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, what the glove manufac- 
turers do outside of the fifty- 
fifty proposition will not concern 
me as I have solved the glove 
question very simply. I have ad- 
vanced the price 10 cents more on 
each pair of gloves as insurance, 
and explain the whole matter to 
my customers. I tell them frankly 
what we are up against, and tell 
them that by paying this extra 
10 cents they know if anything 
goes wrong they will get a new 
pair of gloves. Everyone has paid 
the excess cheerfully, so the glove 
question has been settled for me 
and my customers. 

Why can a manufacturer of a 
25-cent pair of socks make them 
so good that he can guarantee 
them to give good service, while 
formerly this could not be done? 
Simply improvements in manufac- 
ture. I think a few personal ex- 
periences in selling. gloves will 
show very clearly that the trou- 
ble is entirely with the manufac- 
turer. In our place we never let 
a man go out without fitting the 
gloves carefully to his hands. We 
stretch them and see that the 
fingers are long enough, and we 
would rather lose a sale than give 
a man a pair of gloves that do 
not fit perfectly. I have found 
more than once that gloves leave 
the factory with open seams and 
other defects, which, of course, 
are strictly’ up to the factory. 
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Formerly they were kind enough 
when we sent back these defects 
to give us credit in full for them 
as they clearly showed that no 
one even tried them on. Now, if 
I understand the new methods, 
we .will get only 50 per cent 
credit when these defects show 
up. If any glove manufacturer 
in this country thinks that I will 
stand for anything like this he 
has some thoughts coming to him. 
I intend to absolutely refuse to 
pay for any mistakes the manu- 
facturer makes, and will even in- 
vite a suit at court to test the 
matter out. 

We have had numerous in- 
stances where a man came in for 
a pair of gloves and after trying 
them on we found them appar- 
ently right in every particular, 
to have him come back the same 
day or the next day and show us 
where the glove: had split. Ac- 
cording to the former guarantee 
the customer had to stand the 
loss, because the gloves were only 
warranted to be perfect while 
trying on. Can you imagine buy- 


ing a tire with a warranty of this 


kind. “We guarantee our tires 
to be perfect and will not be re- 
sponsible for any tires that show 
defects after leaving our show- 
rooms.” Will the glove manufac- 
turers or anyone else in the world 
explqin to me how a soul can 
find out if anything is defective 
until it is used? When a man 
pays us two or three dollars for 
a pair of gloves and gets one day’s 
wear out of them, can you imagine 
the retailer standing up behind 
his counter and explaining that 
the gloves were perfect when he 
bought them and that is all there 
is about it? It, might teach a glove 
manufacturer something to hire 
himself out for a week and see 
what he gets up against. 

It is. all well and good to stay 
in the factory and rave about the 
retailers, but the consumer is the 
one who kicks and not the retailer, 
and the consumer is_ perfectly 
justified. I think if any glove 
manufacturer in the country went 
into a store for anything, no mat- 
ter what it was, and spent two or 
three dollars for an article and 
the next day found it wasn’t 


. glove manufacturer 


worth 10 cents and then went 
back to get either his money back 
or something similar in exchange, 
and have the dealer tell him it 
was perfect when he bought it and 
his responsibility ends then and 
there, he would do some pretty 
tall yelling, and forget that he 
was a glove manufacturer and 
only feel that he was swindled out 
of some good money—and that is 
exactly what I say they do when 
they expect a retailer to take a 
man’s money and not give him 
his money’s worth. 


EFFECT OF GUARANTEE ON MANU- 
FACTURER 


Personally, I think a guarantee 
is the best goad in the world to 
compel a manufacturer to im- 
prove his business. The manu- 
facturer who feels that his re- 
sponsibility ends when the goods 
are delivered is allowing himself 
to fall into a dangerous rut. J 
firmly believe that nothing is so 
good that it cannot be made bet- 
ter, and for a whole industry to 
come out with an assertion that 
they are helpless to make improve- 
ments is mighty bad to my way 
of thinking, for that is exactly 
what this announcement means. 
It says simply that “we will make 
no determined effort to improve 
our products” and if this isn’t a 
step backward, then what is it? 

Some time ago I sent PRINTERS’ 
InK a letter regarding my drug 
business which attracted a great 
deal of attention, especially among 
the manufacturers catering to the 
druggists. I received many letters 
from manufacturers who told me 
that they were interested in my 
viewpoint and explained that what 
I demanded from the manufac- 
turer could not be granted. They 
all intimated that if I was a 
manufacturer I would soon change 
my views. Undoubtedly any 
who reads 
the above will shrug his shoul- 
ders and say to himself, “What 
does a retailer know about the 
problems of a manufacturer?” 
Just because I approach every- 
thing from the viewpoint of a 
retailer is exactly why my ideas 
should produce an _ impression. 
The trouble with the majority of 
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the manufacturers in any line is 
that they run their business from 
the standpoint of themselves ex- 
clusively, instead of from the 
standpoint of their customers. 
Some manufacturers think they 
understand the views of the re- 
tailer but very, very few of them 
do. Most of them don’t even try, 
and a few really do run their 
business from the dealer’s stand- 
point entirely, and these concerns 
are the ones which have no dealer 
problems to solve. 

If I were not in the manufac- 
turing business myself, I might not 
be so positive in my statements, 
because all my life I have always 
tried to see both sides of every 
question, and friends tell me that 
I have succeeded pretty well. It 
will, therefore, no doubt be in- 
teresting to any manufacturer who 
reads this to hear that five years 
ago this coming April I started 
a business which caters to retail 
dealers exclusively, and to-day 
we are the largest in the line in 
the United States, and my hardest 
problem has been to keep en- 


larging our factory fast enough 
to take care of the increased busi- 


ness. There is one thing I dis- 
like to do more than anything 
else in the world and that is talk 
about what I have accomplished, 
but the dearest thing to my heart 
is the retailers’ interests, and if 
I can in any way wake up the 
manufacturer to the gold mine he 
is missing even if I have to talk 
about myself in doing so, I will 
not mind it so much. I realize 
that what I am going to say now 
sounds so incredible that no one 
could be blamed for disbelieving 
it, yet a little thought should 
show that there must be some 
basis of fact for it or I would 
not say it, inasmuch as a little 
investigation will readily show up 
whether I am telling the truth or 
not. 

When I say we are the largest 
in the country I am aware that 
compared to some of the national 
concerns our business is very 
small, but- in the next five years 
we should be big enough to at- 
tract more attention than at pres- 
ent. This does not detract from 
the fact that after the first year 
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we have had no men on the road 
soliciting business, neither have 
we used the mail for this pur- 
pose. Yet the business has grown, 
and these -are the remarkable 
points about it that are so in- 
credible: Before I even knew 
where my plant was to be located 
I went out among the dealers 
whose business I was looking for. 
Before calling on them I got up 
a series of form letters to ac- 
quaint them with my aims and 
purposes, which I ‘sent out to 60 
retail dealers. I followed this up 
by a personal visit and got the 
signatures of 56 out of the 60 
dealers to give me their business 
as soon as I got my plant started. 
Every one of those 56 dealers 
is still my customer, and these 
56 dealers have spread the news 
at their meetings until now we 
have hundreds of customers that 
have come to us voluntarily and 
each one of these customers will 
undoubtedly bring us other cus- 
tomers. 

Day after -day we get letters 
from new dealers who tell us 
that So-and-so recommended us. 
What is the reason for this suc- 
cess? Simply that being a re- 
tailer myself, I have made my 
proposition from the retailers’ in- 
terests, and this has proved to be 
to my interest at the manufactur- 
ing end. Knowing their problems 
and their troubles and their aims 
and their hopes, I could talk to 
them in language they understood. 
I did not give them talk that went 
over their heads. I gave them 
something that touched the right 
spot, and the result is the big- 
gest business of its kind in the 
United States and the limit has 
by no means been even touched. 
So what do I know about the 
manufacturer’s problems? Not a 
solitary thing, and glad I am that 
I don’t. I do not care to know 
anything about the manufacturer’s 
problems—all I desire is to know 
the retailer’s, and that is all any 
manufacturer should know. 

Now, why is it that the dealers 
are so strong for my proposition 
and go out.of their way to recom- 
mend us? We use some unusual 
policies to cement’ the dealers’ 
business. In the New York 
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Selling in 


Can 


ada 








The Dry Goods Trade 


ANADA’S trouble at the present 

time ,is the obtaining of merchan- 

dise. Demand exceeds supply in 
the case of many textile commodities. 
Dry goods and kindred lines of all sorts 
are needed. This situation is due to 
unwonted prosperity widely diffused and 
to the fact that production has been re- 
duced owing to labor shortage. So if you 
want a new market, promptly responsive, 
and one easily cultivated, seek it in Can- 
ada, through the 


DRY GOODS 
REVIEW 


(monthly) This publication is out- 


standing among Cana- 
dian retailers of dry goods and allied 
lines. It has national circulation. Send 
for rates, etc, 


The Hardware Trade 


ENERAL demand in Canada for the 
lines sold by hardware stores is ex- 
ceedingly good. The leading job- 

bers all showed big increases in January. 
Tools and machines of all sorts are great- 
ly required, because of Canada’s superla- 
tive effort to produce. The business of 
war and the requirements of Canada’s 
own people are imposing on factories 
and hardware stores tremendous demand. 
If you distribute your goods through 
hardware stores, make them known, and 
solicit business through 


HARDWARE 
& METAL 


This publication has prac- 
(weekly) tically exhausted its circu- 


lation possibilities. Its price, $3.00 per 
year, indicates its value. Rates, circu- 
lation statement, etc., on application. 





The Grocery Trade 


EW advertised food specialties pro- 
duced and sold on this continent but 


what are on sale in Canada. The 
wealth of the Canadian people and the 
general trend of demand for advertised 
products have established a good market 
in Canada for practically every kind of 
foods and specialties. So if you seek an 
enlarged market in a growing country. 
court the co-operation of the retail gro- 
cery trade through the 


CANADIAN 
GROCER te 


(weekly) ally circulated and is 


A B C audited. Reaches the majority 
of the first-class grocers in the Dominion. 
Subscription price is $3.00 yearly. Send 
for specimen copy and rates. 





The Men’s Wear Trade 


If your merchandise is sold by men’s 
wear stores, and you want Canadian 
trade, you can reach the best retailers 
all over Canada by using 


MEN’S WEAR REVIEW 


This publication is 
(monthly) | highly regarded by the 


entire trade all over Canada. It is pro- 
duced in a superior way (paper, art work, 
etc.). Send for rates and specimen copy. 


The Bookselling & Stationery Trade 


ANADA has but one class publica- 

tion serving booksellers, stationers 

and dealers in toys and fancy goods; 
namely, 


BOOKSELLER & STATIONER 


(monthly) This publication is the 


good servant of those 
for whom it is designed, and has been 
so for more than 30 years. It has influ- 
ence all over Canada. Send for speci- 
men copy, rates, etc. 








These five retailers’ publications (and nine others) are published by 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 143-153 University Ave., Toronto 


Also at Montreal, Winnipeg, New York, Chicago, Boston, and London, England, 
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Tribune in the Ad-visor column 
of February 13 will be found a 
letter I sent to Mr. Adams re- 
garding these policies. A certain 
manufacturer in this city came in 
to see me a few days ago and 
asked me whether I expected any- 
one to believe that I did what I 
claimed. I told him that it made 
no difference to me whether he 
or anyone else believed me or 
not, the fact remained that I did 
everything I said I did and a good 
deal more, and showed him some 
of my records which must have 
him thinking yet. I showed him 
one case where we made a mis- 
take that caused one of our deal- 
ers to lose a sale of $25. When 
we heard of this we sent this man 
credit not only for the goods he 
returned, but the lost profit as 
well. What do you think this 
particular dealer thinks of my 
concern? Can you imagine the 
ordinary competitor taking his 
business away? Not much. This 
man’s business is worth more than 
$2,000 a year to us, but we would 
have done the same if it amounted 
to $200 a year, as a fixed policy 
is to assume all responsibility for 
any losses that occur due to our 
mistakes, which is only fair. 

In this business I am talking 
about we guarantee not only what 
we make, and as some of your 
readers will be wondering what 
we make, I will explain that we 
develop and finish pictures for 
amateur photographers, but we 
guarantee delivery as well, and 
our contract calls for a deduc- 
tion of 25 per cent off the bill of 
any goods that are not delivered 
according to schedule. 

Last year it cost us one-half of 
one per cent of our receipts to 
make good for pictures that were 
returned as unsatisfactory, which 
surely is not very much. Pictures 
that are returned are of no value 
and must be thrown away, as they 
cannot be salvaged as other mer- 
chandise can. When I first de- 
cided to do this even our own 
customers advised against it as 
they were afraid that too many 
people would take advantage of 
us. But I have always believed 
that by far the great majority 
of people are honest, and I have 


yet to feel differently. Perhaps, 
because I have this faith, is the 
principal reason why others treat 
me honestly. 

Now, I have something to say 
that will make, not only glove 
manufacturers, but all other kind 
of manufacturers, sit up and take 
notice. I have just told that we 
had to make good for only one- 
half of one per cent of our re- 
ceipts for complaints last year. 
Under the circumstances any 
manufacturer would, no doubt, 
feel if he could keep everybody 
satisfied with such a slight outlay 
that he could sit back and have 
nothing to worry about. I said, 
however, that a good guarantee 
honestly lived up to acts as a goad 
to further improvements, and 
something is soon to happen that 
demonstrates this so forcibly that 
no arguments or quibbles of any 
kind can get around it. Al- 
though the number of complaints 
we get is small, I know that 
many complaints are made to our 
customers that they hide from us, 
because we treat them so well. 
One in particular has been the 
cause of experiments on my part 
for the last three years, which is 
scratched films during develop- 
ment. Any camera dealer will 
tell you that this is a condition of 
the business, and cannot be over- 
come. As I said before, there is 
always some way-to be found if 
one will look for it. Despite the 
few complaints regarding scratched 
films, this was a condition that 
never suited me about this busi- 
ness and I worked hard to over- 
come it. Now for the startling 
result of my experiments. 

I finally found the solution and 
pretty soon we will be able to abs- 
lutely guarantee no scratched films 
in our work, and the apparatus I 
evolved for accomplishing this 
will reduce the expense of doing 
our work so much that very 
shortly I will be able to announce 
a reduction in price. Can you 
imagine the sensation this will 
create among my _ customers? 
Coming at this time when every- 
thing else is going up will bring 
us so much new business that 
really I almost dread to make the 
announcement. 
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Beauty and Utility in 


u 1 ents Bulletin 


for the Garment Retailer 


Re Naan ORAS 
——____. 


The Bulletin’s new dress and size make the edi- 
torial pages more attractive, the advertising pages 
more useful to the advertiser and the whole maga- 
zine more convenient to the subscriber. 


More and finer illustrations beautify the editorial 
pages; the three-column measure affords a greater 
number and a larger variety of advertising posi- 
tions; while the new size (11”x8%4") is more 
convenient to hold and to read, and yet does not 
reduce the text size, which remains, as formerly 
10”x7” for both advertising and editorial pages. 


This latest improvement makes for greater beauty 
and utility. 


Philadelphia Boston 1182 Broadway 


Chicago London 
Cleveland Paris New York 


“Nugent's Bulletin Means Women’s Garments” 


AVNVOUHVOAYUUAVOULAEUGANUGOUUGEOENUUOERATEAOOUASEUAAEUGEEUAOUAAUUAAOAAUEATUAAUAEUAA ATAU 
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. F. Olin is advertising manager of The New Departure Manu- 
facturing Company, Bristol, Conn. Phone—Bristol 500). 


ASK 
OLiIN-— 


Olin wanted a prospectus of 
“The New Departure Plant and 
Product.” Olin wanted it in 
seven days. There was a “swad” 
of special art work in it; there 
were photos to be taken and re- 
touched, and lay-outs to be made. In fact the book 
had to be designed from cover to cover. There was 
a big double page, four color drawing and process 
plates to be made. 

The book had to be printed, bound and delivered 
to Olin in those seven days. It looked impos- 
sible. 


It looked impossible, also, to several concerns. 


Olin put the proposition up to the Manternach 
Organization. 
_ The Manternach Organization said “We can do 
a 

They did. 

It’s not telling what you can do—it’s doing it that 
counts. 


Let us show you a copy of the book. Then ask 
Olin. 











Constructive Advertising Service 





THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 


M. C. Manternach, President, 
HARTFORD CONN. 
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Another Champion of the Split 
Infinitive 


Woopwarps, INCORPORATED 


Chicago, Ill., March 3, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ‘ ; 
* “Wouldn’t it,” asks Sam Kiser, with 
a you-bet-it-would air in PRINTERS INK 
for February 22, “be something worth 
boasting about if the split infinitive 
could be banished forever from adver- 
tising copy?” 

It wouldn’t. 

And it wouldn’t because there’s not 
a reason for sending the cleft infinitive 
into exile from advertising or any 
other kind of copy. ; 

Today there is an almost entire 
unanimity of authoritative opinion that 
points to the split infinitive, not as a 
linguistic frailty, but as a quite admir- 
able propriety when used by clear think- 
ers. From the days, in the eighties, 
of Fitzedward Hall—‘“that terror of 
those indulging in loose and unfounded 
assertions about usage’—through the 
recent work of Lounsbury, of Yale, and 
Professor Krapp, there is found con- 
stant iteration of the fact that (I quote 
Krapp in his Modern English), ‘““By the 
test of actual use and by the test of 
the feeling for Modern English idiom, 
the ‘split infinitive’ is not only a nat- 
ural, but often an admirable, form of 
expression.” 

Surely, no copywriter néed fear for 
the grammatical correctness of _ his 
work, when he has divorced the to from 
the verb, if he knows that in the his- 
torical development of our language this 
usage is recognized generally as legiti- 
mate, and is no corruption. 

Some one has succinctly said that 
the argument against the split infinitive 
is not fallacious, but false. Can there 
be any question of this statement’s 
truth in view of these examples, which 
are only a few from the number Hall 
has collected? His work gives exact 
references, which I, for convenience, 
here omit: 

“To fully convince myself”—Samuel 
Pepys. 

“To just waft them over”’—Defoe. 

“To far exceed”—Edmund Burke. 

- “To even bear with’—Madame D’Ar- 
ay. 

“Milton was too busy to much miss 
his _wife”—Dr. Johnson. 

“To clean wipe me_ out’’—Charles 
Lamb. 

; infrequently make excur- 
sions”—William Wordsworth. 

“In order to fully appreciate the char- 
acter—”’—Macaulay. 

“To often furnish”’—De Quincey. 

“To justly estimate’”—Herbert Spen- 


er. 
” a actually mention’—Matthew Ar- 
0 


_“To. clearly understand”—John Rus- 
in. 

Suavities aside, this list alone is ab- 
solutely destructive of the grammatical 
rule Kiser tried to set up. How can 
Kiser assert in the face of this formid- 
able roll of stylists that the split infini- 
tive is mangling of the President’s Eng- 
lish”? On what authority does he pro- 
claim it diathetic and “inexcusable when 


done by people who claim that writing 
is their business”? 

It is interesting to note that Ma- 
caulay, always a careful writer and 
chooser of words and constructions, first 
wrote for the Edinburgh Review, “In 
order fully to appreciate.” But in his 
later careful revision of the essay for 
book publication, he changed the phrase 
to read, “In order to. fully appreciate.” 

This dissertation leads to but a single 
express “do” for copywriters: Always 
use the split infinitive where it seems 
to you to say your thought more defi- 
nitely, more forcefully, or more exactly. 

Martin Horre tt. 


To Standardize Outdoor 
Display 

Two rulings of importance to national 
advertisers went into effect at the eighth 
annual convention of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertisers’ Association held at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., February 27 to March 3. 
The first was a total revision of pres- 
ent methods of construction, and pro- 
vided that all bulletins now classed as 
regular bulletins must be equipped with 
pillars or decorated pilasters. Four 
styles of pillar designs have been ac- 
cepted and may be used by any of 
the outdoor advertising plants connected 
with the association. While the plant 
owner has the option of specifying 
which one of these four styles are to 
be used, he must, according to the regu- 
lations, standardize his construction, 
using one style of pillar throughout the 
entire plant. The second important fea- 
ture provides that every member of 
the association must—if not already 
equipped with every facility for mak- 
ing trade investigations, merchandising 
campaigns, etc.—provide himself with 
the necessary equipment and force to 
render a comprehensive advertising serv- 
ice to his clients. 

_ The Standardization of plant construc- 
tion will enable a national advertiser to 
know exactly how his bulletins will ap- 
pear, regardless of where they are lo- 
cated. In addition to the ruling and 
construction, a ruling was also passed 
to the effect that a standardized mat or 
border must appear on every bulletin. 
This border is to be from ten to twelve 
inches high ie | and bottom and from 
ten to twenty-four inches at the ends. 
The color of these mats can be old 
gold, old ivory, gray or white, the same 
ruling that applies to construction, ap- 
plies to borders. A plant owner has 
an option of selecting his color, but the 
color scheme must be standardized 
coughiont the entire plant. 
¢ € convention was abruptl d- 
journed March 2nd out of pao ae 
the late Barney Link, notice of whose 
death appears elsewhere in this issue 
of Printers’ Inx. 


Trowbridge Leaves Dodge 


Mfg. Company 
Charles R. Trowbridge has resigned 
as advertising manager of the Dodge 


Manufacturin Company, Mishawaka, 
Ind. He will devote his attention to 
personal interests. 
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Making a Public. 
Trend the Advertising’s 
Point of Contact 


(Continued from page 8) 


The physician’s words formed the 
first advertising effort of the new 


company. They were embodied in, 


a folder to the trade. The revo- 
lution in attitude caused by this 
publicity was immediate. The 
trade began to catch the drift of 
the idea. It was no longer “Kops, 
the cloud-chaser.” 

Nevertheless, the partners—they 
were now three _ brothers—felt 
that while the trade had finally 
been convinced, it was yet neces- 
sary to educate the woman—the 
prospect—on the idea. At first 
they could not afford to advertise. 
But the marked results of their 
first experience with printers’ ink 
pointed clearly the way to them. 
The story must be spread before 
the public, if the idea was to catch 
quickly. The trade might be in- 
terested, but it takes a little more 
than this to follow through. 

Nevertheless, it was more than 
a year later that the second epi- 
sode related at the start of this 
story took place. Henry E. Bowen, 
then as now a solicitor on the 
New York Herald, was the first 
to take up the matter of advertis- 
ing Nemo Corsets with the manu- 
facturers. He called in answer to 
a postcard request, as already re- 
marked. Mr. Bowen tells of the 
first interview on advertising with 
Mr. Kops as follows: 

“All of the large corset firms at 
that time used only the magazines 
and a few weeklies, among the 
principal firms of the time being 
Langdon and Batchellor, Royal 
Worcester, R & G, and Warner 
Brothers. I had an intimate ac- 
quaintance with these firms, from 
a previous magazine connection, 
and was much chagrined at not 
being able to get their business. 
No corset firm at that time had 
ever used the newspapers na- 
tionally. One day I was given a 
postal card asking that an adver- 
tising representative call at an ad- 
dress on Third street, near Broad- 
way. I walked up three flights 


of stairs to their offices and dis- 
covered that the business was 
that of Mr. Kops. 

“T spent two hours that day with 
Mr. Kops, to prove to him that he 
would have a great opportunity if 
he placed his advertising in the 
newspaper field, in which he would 
have no competition. I suggested 
that he only use the Sunday papers 
and, at first, confine his advertising 
to three cities: in Boston, the 
Herald one Sunday, the Globe a 
second Sunday, and so on. In New 
York, the Herald one Sunday, and 
the World the following Sunday, 
thus alternating. The same plans 
to be followed in two Philadelphia 
papers. 


THE FIRST ADVERTISING ORDER PLACED 


“IT said: ‘Lay your ground- 
work in these three cities and en- 
large as you see your way clear 
throughout the country.’ Mr. 
Kops gave me an order for 100 
lines, the first advertisement ever 
placed for Nemo Corsets any- 
where. It cost $38. An advertis- 
ing man will be interested to read 
this advertisement and see the new 
ideas in the corset business that 
Mr. Kops advanced in that first 
ad, which the company still con- 
tinues to use in its copy to-day in 
all of the leading papers through- 
out the country. I have since made 
weekly calls on the company. I 
have had a number of page ad- 
vertisements from this concern, 
costing a thousand dollars each 
issue, and almost every Sunday in 
the year advertisements costing 
from $100 to $200 each issue. I 
have handled many accounts on 
the Herald, but I regard this as 
my greatest effort, because, not 
only has it brought money to my 
paper, but money to the news- 
papers, and caused other corset 
manufacturers to follow Mr. 
Kops’ lead into the newspapers.” 
, We have in the Kops business 
another significant example of a 
concern that has stuck from the 
start ‘to its first and main idea in 
its advertising methods. It has 
featured steadily the health and 
nature-aid points of its various 
garments—and it continues to 
show at times the original “Self- 
Reducing”. Nemo. though of 
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The Evening Mail 


Sets the February Pace 





ANOTHER month has passed with 

The Evening Mail showing the way 
in advertising gains. The February 
record for New York evening papers 
published six days a week again stamps 
The Evening Mail as the pace-maker. 


The Score 
EVENING MAIL gained 194 columns 


Second paper gained - 149 columns 
Third paper gained - 124 columns 
Fourth paper gained - 101 columns 


Results to advertisers are making possible 
this record-breaking pace of The Evening 
Mail. i 


That’s just another way of proving that 
The Evening Mail has intensified reader 
interest. Present advertisers are cashing 
in on that reader interest. The new 
advertiser has the same opportunity. 





THE EVENING MAIL - NEw YORK 
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Isn’t It Remarkable? Yet 
It’s True Absolutely 


that every one of the four biggest department stores in Des 
Moines—every one of the four biggest men’s clothing stores in 
Des Moines,—every one of the four biggest furniture stores in 
Des Moines,—and three of the four biggest suit and cloak houses 
in Des Moines,—used more advertising in The Des Moines 
Capital with its six issues a week during 1916 than they used 
in its chief competitors publishing thirteen issues morning, eve- 
ning and Sunday. 


How the Sixteen Biggest Advertisers Used the 
Des Moines Newspapers During the Year 1916 


FOUR LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORES 
89,786 inches, 
Second Newspaper 54,578 inches, 
Third Newspaper 35,922 inches, 
Fourth Newspaper 33,916 inches. 


FOUR LARGEST FURNITURE STORES 
30,262 inches, 
Second Newspaper 25,950 inches, 
Third Newspaper ‘ 11,222 inches, 
Fourth Newspaper 6,080 inches. 


FOUR LARGEST SUIT AND CLOAK STORES 
21,030 inches, 
Second Newspaper 12,377 inches, 
Third Newspaper 6,783 inches, 
Fourth Newspaper 5,257 inches, 


GRAND TOTAL 
CAPITAL 154,016 inches, (no Sunday) 
Second Newspaper 100,642 inches, (with Sunday) 
Third Newspaper 58,981 inches, (no Sunday) 
Fourth Newspaper 46,360 inches, (with Sunday) 





The figures presented above show the Capital’s wonderful pre- 
eminence among Des Moines merchants,—a record which The 
Capital has maintained for many years. And it affords evidence 
of the most final character as to the relative producing power 
of Des Moines newspapers. 


The Des Moines Capital 


Honest News—Honest Views—Honest Advertising 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, Brunswick Bldg. O’Mara & Ormsbee, Tribune Bldg. 
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course with such additional de- 
vices as have been developed. It 
still uses mainly the Sunday edi- 
tions in cities throughout the coun- 
try, although in some cases eve- 
ning papers, and_ occasionally 
morning week-day papers, are 
utilized. There have been cases 
where so-called “ideal setting” 
copy has been employed: i.e., pic- 
tures of scenes in which corsetted 
women appear in home surround- 
ings, as in the case of a full-page 
advertisement in colors, in 1909. 
The rank and file of the copy, 
however, has played up line and 
sectional illustrations — displaying 
the various devices, the “before- 
and-after” thought, and the trade- 
mark names with prices—always 
plugging on the hygiénic theme in 
the text. 

The original plan of advertising 
development was followed out, 
and as the idea gained recognition, 
the advertising and sales spread 
to other cities. This method of 
national advertising has the fol- 
lowing bearing on the company’s 
sales policies. The greater part 
of the output is on models rang- 
ing in price from $3.50 to $5. 
Prices on individual garments run 
considerably higher. It has been 
thought necessary; therefore, to 
concentrate publicity efforts in re- 
tail centers large enough to sup- 
port newspapers, where the de- 
mand could be stimulated enough 
to warrant advertising. 

The first great obstacle, as 
pointed out, was incredulity on the 
part of the trade. More recently 
a second and equally serious prob- 
lem arose. As the devices and in- 
ventions accumulated, the indi- 
vidual garments became more com- 
plicated. While the company was 
advertising these features to wom- 
en, and offering relief for ‘this or 
that, it was not at all certain: that 
a woman would get the right gar- 
ment for her particular needs. 
Granting that she bought a Nemo, 
if she were carelessly or wrongly 
fitted according to her special re- 
quirements, it is easily grasped 
that as a repeater she might 
readily be eliminated. In other 
words, the company found that 
the unintentional ignorance of the 
girls behind the counter presented 
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Ask any man 
who knows 


BRITAIN 


for the name of the 
weekly journal which 


exercises the greatest influence over 
Britishers of all ranks— 


has a circulation exceeding by over a 
million that of any other weekly 
journal— 

turns away over $150,000 worth of 
ads. yearly on account of its 
stringent guarantee— 

has trebled its advertising revenue 
since War broke out. 


\ 


His ——-: reply 
will b 


ULL 


Advt. Rate "$750 per page, 


and pro rata. 


Philip Emanuel, 
Advertisement Manager, 
ODHAMS LIMITED, 
85-94, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. 





a real problem in competition. 
“This became such a problem 
with us,” said Mr. Kops, “that 
we came to the conclusion that we 
would either have to open a chain’ 
of stores where customers could 
be assured of being properly fitted 
according to their needs, or else 
to enlist the help of others in 
helping to solve our problem. We 
felt that we had progressed with 
our idea, and that it represented 
too vital a factor in our business, 
to drop it where we were and start 
in on a new tack. For that rea- 
son we started our Nemo Hy- 
gienic-Fashion Institute.” 

This, briefly, is a school for 
educating the retailers’  sales- 
women and girls in the principles 
of anatomy and selling, with a 
particular eye to train them as 
specialists in prescribing for cus- 
tomers the particular corsets for 
their need. The work is divided 
into two parts. One is a regular 
course of lectures by physicians, 
physical culture experts, etc., on 
the elements of anatomy and hy- 
giene, diet, etc. These lecture 
courses are held either in the com- 
pany’s institute rooms in New 
York City, or in different parts of 
the country, at certain regular in- 
tervals during the year. 

One of the most important de- 
velopments of this feature, how- 
ever, is the correspondence course. 
This now has 9,000 members, and 
in four years since its start 2,000 
diplomas have been awarded. The 
course is stiff, and about 50 per 
cent of the pupils fail on the ex- 
aminations, although this does not 
debar them from trying again. 

This course consists of twenty 
copyrighted lessons in what is 
called “Nemo Hygienic Corsetry.” 
Each lesson is divided up into sec- 
tions—usually two or three, con- 
sisting of talks on anatomy and 
physiology; directions for hand- 
ling corsets and customers, lac- 
ing, measuring, etc., and then a 
selling talk on the various talk- 
ing points and features of the 
goods. The anatomy lesson is 
very simple, emphasis being placed 
on common diseases of the vari- 
ous organs and the application of 
hygienic-corsetry to relieve or 
prevent them. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


It is to the advantage of 
every user of printing, large 
or small, to find and stick 
to a printer who renders 
a satisfactory service. 


Poole Bros. have customers 
on their books whom they 
have served for 35 ‘years. 


Uv 


POOLE BROS. CHICAGO 
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SONU VU 


THE WORLD 


IS HITTING ITS STRIDE 


FHUNUAUOUUUUNUAVAUGUAUGUOUAEOLAUUUAUULAOUUORUGUOAAOLUUUOAGEUAUUUAUEAE UATE 


N February The New York World fur- 
ther widened the gap in advertising vol- . 
ume between it and the other New York 
newspapers. Last month The World 
gained a total of 170,362 lines, the largest 
gain shown by any New York newspaper. 


TNSAAUANAUUUAUUSUAUGAAUGATUAANTHRTAAAAAT 


Since January 1, The World has carried a 
total of 2,221,237 lines of advertising. This 
represents a gain of 364,287 lines over the 
same period last year, and the greatest gain 
shown by any New York paper for the 
same time. 


UNALCNAOUUUAATTTATA A: 


The February Record 


Lines 


THE WORLD gained 170,362 
The Times gained - - 93,993 
The Herald gained - - 49,608 
The American gained - 25,766 


CCT 


This record again demonstrates that a 
DEPENDABLE newspaper offers the 
greatest value to advertisers. 


MM 


THE NEW YORK WORLD 
First in the First City 


NNQUHROUSUONUAAUOUGOOUNONATONUGUOUGUOUOOOOUNEOUOOOUGUUUAOEUAEOUOAO OOOOH ASEAN AU 


ITT 


cc 
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The separate lessons are per- 
forated for filing in a folder, and 
each is accompanied by a blue ex- 
amination sheet, also perforated 
for filing. This examination paper 
consists of a number of questions 
based on the lessons with which 
it goes out, with blank spaces for 
the student to fill in with her an- 
swers. In one of the lessons, for 
example, there will be some thirty 
questions such as these: “Where 
is the blood purified?” “Where is 
the waist-line proper?” “Where 
do you pull to control the top lac- 
ing of a double-crossed lace?” 
“Why do many store saleswomen 
contend that double-crossed lacing 
is not well received?” “Why do 
they stick to their old lacing?” 
“Give three uses of a. curved 
steel?” “What twelve ailments of 
women require a curved steel?” 
“In selecting a model for a sick 
woman, do you select a corset for 
style first, or to care for her ail- 
ments ?” 

In answering these questions, of 
course, the student can refer to 


the original, but in writing out her 
answers it is arranged that she 


shall have covered practically 
every main point of the lesson in 
her own writing. Having read it 
and then copied down the points 
as formulated in her own mind, 
the girl is’ bound to gain a very 
clear idea of what is being aimed 
at. There are two examination 
papers—the semi-final, covering 
the first ten lessons, being di- 
rected to have the pupil review 
these lessons, thus grouping to- 
gether the points and impres sions 
of the whole. The final examina- 
tion covers points selected from 
the twenty lessons, and, again, re- 
quires a careful review of the 
course. 

The answers to each lesson are 
mailed to the institute for mark- 
ing and grading, and, as remarked, 
this is so strict that about 50 per 
cent of the students fail for a 
diploma on their first trial. That 
this diploma is regarded as some- 
thing of an attairiment, represent- 
ing conscientious work in the ef- 
fort to improve her sales ability, 
the following incident will testify. 
A buyer for a store once asked 
one of the company’s salesmen if 


he could get her one of the diplo- 
mas. Two of her girls, she said, 
were taking the course, but she 
wanted to get the diploma with- 
eut going to that trouble. She 
was a good customer and the 
salesman put in a bid for her. It 
was ruled, however, that letting 
down the bars in this way would 
soon weaken the position that 
such a diploma would come to 
hold. It must represent the actual 
work on the course it was de- 
signed for, or it would soon lose 
its purpose. 


WORK OF LECTURERS 


The work is supplemented by 
field educational work, consisting 
of more complicated lectures by 
instructors. In addition to the 
work among the girls, held in 
some local theatre or hall, or in 
one of the stores, there are public 
lectures to women on hygiene, 
and the field workers also visit 
physicians, nurses, hospitals, etc., 
getting opinions and suggestions 
about the work from their view- 
point. Saleswomen are also fur- 
nished with a compact sales man- 
ual for refreshing their knowl- 
edge of selling points, hygiene, 
and sales methods. 

This work, the company feels, 
is going far toward leveling the 
second great obstacle it has had 
to face in its career. By getting 
the salesgirl interested in im- 
proving her selling ability as a 
corsetiere and by simplifying an 
understanding of the many de- 
vices embodied in its corsets, the 
company believes that the effi- 
ciency thus gained is removing 
the danger of ignorant handling. 

There are other features to the 
Nemo business. We have touched 
on the main milestones in its de- 
velopment. It affords an illumi- 
nating instance of a_ business 
founded on a single idea, and de- 
veloped by strict adherence to one 
leading “talking point.” The pres- 
ent output of 500 dozen a day is 
a sufficient commentary on the 
merit of the policy described. 


Ralph B. Neave, formerly Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of Photoplay Maga- 
sine, and John A. Leighton, of the same 
publication, have joined the staff of The 
Literary Digest. 





A Big Industry Where 80% of the 
Producers Are Contributing to 
an Advertising Fund 


How British Gas-Producing Companies Push the Use of Their Products 
by Modern Advertising Methods 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ Ink 


{EprtorraL Note:—Among the read- 
ers of Printers’ INK are many manu- 
facturers who are serving upon the board 
of directors of public-utility institutions. 
They will be interested in the British 
viewpoint and practice as regards the 
advertising of such enterprises. In the 
next few years there is sure to be a 
marked increase of public-utility adver- 
tising. Printers’ Inx publishes this 
article, as it will publish others, in pur- 
suance of its policy of describing sug- 
gestive advertising practice, here or in 
other countries.] 

AS, on ‘the face of it, does 

not look an easy thing to 
advertise. People might be sup- 
posed either to use gas or not 
use it, according to whether the 
gas was there or not. And they 
might have been supposed to burn 
about as much as they wanted 
and no more. 

There was a man 
in London_ who 
thought otherwise. He 
was an executive offi- 
cer of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company, 
which is, with one 
possible exception, 
the most largely cap- 
italized gas concern 
in the world, and his 
name is F. W. Good- 
enough, controller of 
gas sales, well known 
to many American 
gas men. He con- 
tributed a paper on 
“Selling Gas” to the 
great International 
Gas Congress at San 
Francisco a year ago. 

Mr. Goodenough 
knew that he was up 
against a difficult 
proposition when he 
was appointed to 
boost the company’s 
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over an area representing about 
125 square miles of London and 
suburbs, but to this area its 
ground is limited by act of Par- 
liament. 

The limitation is what set him 
thinking. Since his company 
could not hope to sell more gas 
by going outside its territory, 
there was nothing for him to do 
except try to sell more gas in 
the old ground. If Mr. Good- 
enough wanted to sell more gas 
he must make more people in his 
district burn it and increase the 
consumption per house. He did 
not regard the lighting demand 
for gas as by any means a hope- 
less proposition, in spite of keen 
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{GOOD LIGHT 


in Factories. 


5 climinary report issmed by the Home Office clearly indicates 

4 that their careful tuvestigations inte the lighting of factories and 

Yj workshops are likely to result tm the enactment of statutory require- 

J mens that will have to be by every employer. 

FINE WORK. Certain industrial processes require excep- 

tionally good light on account of the fineness of 
the work undertaken and the exactness which has 
to be observed in carrying it out. 


The light from inverted incandescent gas mantles 
is utilised with marked success in suc cases, not 
only because gas yields high illuminating power at 
a low cost, but because it gives a soft, diffused light 
of good composition. 


Where a sufficient number of inverted incandescent 

gas lamps are properly distributed in a workroom, 

tt-is pos.ible to see the finest work in «very part of 

b the room with the greatest case and comfort, and 

workers are able to work at all times practically up 
to daylight standards of speed, accuracy and 
quality. ; 
Flickering light should be carefully avoided: 
an incandescent gas mantle, under a proper 
system of maintenance, gives a steady, reliable 
light that approximates closely to the quality 
of daylight. 


Adequate light increases the quantity and 
improves the quality of the output, and it 
should be remembered that a saving of ten 
minutes a day per worker would actually 
pay for the entire daily cost of a modern 
equipment of factory lighting. 


Forney Managers pining vehahs jraaton oe the whet of te fiat 
Khong of Fates aad Werte shld writs tthe Serury te 
rancid Got himraton, 47, Uaioe, Set, Landen, 58 





sales of gas. His 
company _ operates 
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ONE OF THE SERIES TO ADVERTISE GAS 


CO-OPERATIVELY 
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Increased Increased 
Subscription EE Net Paid 
Prices Circulation 


Tue BALTIMORESUN 


increased its circulation rates, effective 
February Ist. Its increase in net paid 
circulation during this month, notwith- 
standing the price increases, reflects the 
loyalty and appreciation of readers of 


THe BALTIMORE SUN 


The Home Newspaper of Baltimore 


Daily Sunday 

February, 1917 168,382 96,975 
February, 1916 161,078 94,501 
Gain 7,304 2,474 











Advertising gains, all issues, February, 1917, 
as compared with 1916— 


165,626 Lines 


The only Baltimore paper accredited with 
regular carrier circulation by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 


It Pays To Advertise In 
The Paper That Is Growing 
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We want 


A man for an important 
position in our Advertis- 
ing Department. 





We require 


Ist Ability to write copy 
2d Some experience 

8rd Enthusiasm 

4th Advertising instinct 


We offer 


An exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the nght man. 
Address with full par- 


ticulars— 








The Aeolian Company 
29-33 West 42d St., New York 
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electrical competition, and took 
steps to make the best of. the 
case as it stood. 

One of the things which he did, 
on the face of it, looked like 
helping people to do with less 
gas. An incandescent burner uses 
far less gas per hundred units of 
light than an open jet. The sav- 
ing of gas far more than pays 
for broken mantles. Yet the Gas 
Light and Coke Company did 
everything in its power to push 
the use of incandescent burners, 
believing that improved service 
would tend to increase instead 
of to diminish consumption, and 
it did. 

All experience points the same 
way. The more light people can 
have, the more they want. Since 
metallic-filament lamps have been 
used in electric lighting the con- 
sumption by current per house 
has gone up, though metal fila- 
ments use only a quarter as much 
electricity as carbon lamps, pro- 
portionately to the light given. 

The broad-minded policy of 
giving consumers the maximum 
service for their money did good 
work in selling gas. 


INDUSTRY HAD NOT PROGRESSED IN 
ADVERTISING 


Until the Gas Light and Coke 
Company broke fresh ground, 
about the only thing used to ad- 
vertise gas was a plan of holding 
cookery lectures and demonstra- 
tions with gas-cookers, with oc- 
casional circulars and advertise- 
ments in local papers. Many gas 
companies had hired lecturers to 
do this, or had had them provided 
by the gas-appliance makers, and 
they backed up the effort by rent- 
ing gas stoves to consumers at 
very low rates. Gas fires for 
living-rooms and bedrooms, with 
geysers and similar contrivances 
(when the kitchen range gives 
place to the gas-cooker) were, and 
are, similarly rented. 

The Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, the largest gas-producing 
concern in the kingdom, wanted 
to go beyond the cookery lecture 
and occasional circular plan. But 
there was a difficulty in this. 
Newspaper advertising was what 
Mr. Goodenough wanted. And 





L’'AMENDE HONORABLE. 


“The Passing Show” did an in- 
justice to President Wilson recently. 
This occurred in one of the cartoons 
in the issue which went to press 
several days before the President 
handed Count Bernstorff his pass- 
ports as America’s reply to the 
German threat of submarine ruth- 
lessness. 


It was poor consolation to know 
that other journals were similarly 
at fault, but it may be interesting and 
gratifying to readers of “ Printers’ Ink” 
to learn that 


DAssinc 
Smow 


was the only one of them to take 
large spaces in leading British daily 
papers to right the wrong. 


Britain's 
- 2 
Weekly 


“The Passing Show” 1s 
the aristocrat of British 
humorous weeklies. 


Philip Emanuel, 
Advertisement Manager, 
ODHAMS LIMITED, 
85-94, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. 
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An Exceptional 
Opportunity 


We employ all practical forms of 
advertising. We maintain an 
elaborate Dealers’ Service in our 
Advertising Department of over 
one hundred people, forty of 
whom are men. Our Advertising 
Manager needs a first-class as- 
sistant who can relieve him of 
many details and who has had a 
broad experience in: 


(1) All types of advertising. 
(2) Dealers’ 
tion. 


Service and co-opera- 


(3) Preparing copy and layouts. 
(4) Judging mediums. 
(5) Executive work—handling people. 


(6) Meeting people and helping to 
give definite personality in 
large organization to the Ad- 
vertising Department. 


(7) Assuming entire ‘responsibility 
for large campaigns and de- 
partment activities under gen- 
eral direction of the Advertis- 
ing Manager. 


(8) Complete knowledge of how to 
work best with large Adver- 
tising Agency. 


The man we need is between 27 
and 35. He may now be the Ad- 
vertising Manager of a smaller 
company. He has been through 
the advertising mill from A to Z. 
He has spent his spare time study- 
ing the underlying principles of 
business and knows the correct 
economical position which adver- 
tising occupies in modern distribu- 
tion. He regards advertising as a 
great business force and he knows 
how to use it and how to study it. 
If you have a positive faith in 
your, ability to make good, please 
write us a letter and sell yourself 
to us. Unnecessary to send 
samples of work because the man 
we want has graduated from the 
direct production of advertising to 
the point where he is ready for 
this opening. Address “F. A.,” 
Box 244, care Printers’ Ink. 











the moment he went into news- 
paper advertising he saw that he 
was spending his company’s 
money to sell other people’s gas. 
No London daily has a circula- 
tion limited to London, or any- 
thing like it. Even if he could 
have found a paper that circu- 
lated in London alone, there were 
other gas companies in London 
serving districts which a London 
paper must necessarily cover. In 
point of fact, there was no paper 
which the Gas Light and Coke 
Company could use as an adver- 
tising medium without paying for 
circulation far beyond its own 
area. 

Posters might have been used, 
and, in fact, were used later, to 
supplement press advertising. But 
at the beginning of things, with 
an educational campaign to carry, 
a poster was not considered ade- 
quate. The only adequate thing 
about it would have been the fact 
that it could have been limited to 
the company’s area. 

However, the Gas Light and 
Coke Company was determined 
to start a press campaign, espe- 
cially in the periodicals circulating 
among the women of the house, 
the architects and the doctors; 
so the makers of gas appliances 
—who necessarily would benefit 
by such a _ scheme—were ap- 
proached, and on their co-opera- 
tion being secured a_ beginning 
was made. 

From the campaign then started 
the provincial gas undertakings 
soon found they were benefiting, 
and the live men in the industry 
rapidly realized the possibilities 
of a national publicity campaign 
on a larger scale. 

After considerable negotiation 
and discussion a powerful com- 
mittee was formed and all the 
gas-producing companies in the 
kingdom were invited to sub- 
scribe to a general gas-advertis- 
ing fund. They needed a little 
coaxing, but eventually the British 
Commercial Gas Association was 
formed, representing now about 
eighty per cent of the gas pro- 
duction of the country. The 
other twenty per cent gets the 
benefit of the advertising for 
nothing. 
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-. lra Ihinor | aper 

OX PF CSSCS the los of 
fs (, 

HE en a owl 
HAT dainty booklet, “You 
Just Know She Wears Them,” 
published by the McCallum 
Hosiery Company, is printed on 
Strathmore Quality Papers. 
There is something about the soft, exquisite 
texture of these Strathmore Papers that is in 


keeping with the femininity of silk hose and 
the luxuriousness of McCallum Silk Hose. 


McCallum found the papers that say his say. 


“Paper Does Express” is the name of a graphic demon- 
stration of Strathmore Expressiveness, ‘“‘ Selective 
Mailings’? is another Strathmore publication with an 
important message to advertisers, great and small. Both 
booklets are free upon request. Strathmore Paper Co., 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 


trathmore 


( Juality ‘Papers 


“You have a Printer who knows” 
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‘*Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 


MAZDA Ser- 


vice —a syste- 
matic research 
for making 
lamps more 
economical 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to certain lamp manu- 
facturers. Its purpose is to collect and select scientific and practical 
information concerning progress and developments in the art of incan- 
descent lamp manufacturing and to distribute this information to the 
companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA Service is centered in 
Sch aA. 


the Research Laboratories of the General Electric Company at y 


The mark MAZDA can — only on lamps which meet the standards of 
MAZDA Service. It is thus an assurance of quality. This trademark is 
the property of the General Electric Company. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Subscribers to the association 
share its expenditure in the pro- 
portion of their production. 
None of them have any cause to 
regret it, and the gas:consumption 
of this country increased steadily 
as a result of the work of the 
association until the outbreak of 
the war, and has stood the shock 
of that catastrophe in the most 
remarkable way. Much has been 
done during the war to make 
known the many ways in which 
gas could be used in the impro- 
visation of factories, 
hospitals and other 
war-emergency estab- 
lishments. 

The association is 
a spending body. It 
not only advertises in 
the press—both pop- 
ular and specialized— 
but also prints and 
circulates illustrated 
pamphlets and show- 
cards for the use of 
its subscribers. The 
show-cards are used 
in the showrooms 
kept by most large 
gas companies to ex- 
hibit gas fires, cook- 
ers and water-heat- 
ers. The pamphlets 
are circulated by in- 
dividual companies. 
None of thém adver- 
tises anything but gas 
and gas appliances. 
No names of the 
makers of appliances 
are’ mentioned, nor 
are gas companies 
necessarily mentioned. 
They do not require 
to be. If a house- 
holder or manufac- 
turer wants gas, he 
has to take it from 
the company or corporation which 
has the mains in his town. He 
cannot take it from anyone else. 
Gas companies or corporations 
buy very large quantities of these 
pamphlets and show-cards from 
the association, which also exports 
them by the hundred thousand to 
every part of the world. Public- 
service companies are not the 
most progressive people in the 
world by nature. But the gas 


companies of the British Empire 
are all of them—or nearly all— 
enthusiastic believers in advertis- 
ing now. Even those who don’t 
contribute are believers, likely 
enough ! 

This gas publicity is handled by 
the London Press Exchange, of 
which Reginald Sykes is the man- 
aging director. At the beginning 
the work was all directed toward 
the use of gas for heating pur- 
poses and for cooking in summer. 
Most of the new ground broken 


IEALTHY youngsters love bath-time, and the hot bath shculd always 
figure in the “Order of the Day,” for there's nothing better for 
them than a good splash. One word of “warning, though. See 
to it that you have plenty of hot water; everything depends on that. If 
the bath is only half warm there is always the risk of chill. And if you 
have to wait for hot water the chiliren may so easily catch cold in the 
time between undressing and the tub, The best safeguard is a Gas Water. 
Heater; with it you have all th: hot water you want just when you want 
it. No kitchen fire is meeded—the Gas Water-Heater does not interfere 

with anything or anybody, Every house where there are children 


¢bempbst “Bow, Ready Hot Weter 
fom from The Briti a 
fotaria Stree’, Westminster, 5 W 


INCREASE USE OF GAS IN HOMES 


was in the former direction. 
Nearly all housewives use a gas- 
cooker part of the time, and 
some all the time. But bath- 
heaters and gas fires are not 
nearly so general. So it was 
largely on these that the adver- 
tising centered. 

Prejudice against gas fires was 
countered by a direct appeal to 
the medical profession. As a re- 
sult, the association was able to 
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publish the following figures of 
doctors using gas fires in their 
own houses in the area of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company 
alone, who started this special 
campaign : 

Actual 
Users 
1,054 
1,844 
2,205 
2,484 
2,811 
3,120 
3,350 


‘Possible 
Season 


In short, of all the doctors given 
in the medical directory for that 
area, while only twenty-nine per 


fall in gas production would 
make trouble for the fighting 
forces of the Empire and its 
allies. Tri-nitro-toluol and cer- 
tain other -ingredients in high 
explosives are by-products of gas. 
Years ago Germany used to im- 
port British coal-waste and turn 
it into explosives and dyes. So 
the gas people switched to the 
advertising of gas for shell-mak- 
ing and every other factory proc- 
ess stimulated by war conditions, 
including the improved lighting of 
factories, to meet pending legisla- 
tion based on a Home Office 
(government) inquiry. The ar- 


cent were using 
gas for heating in 
1909, 78.2 per cent 
were using it in 
1915. 

These | statistics 
were .published in 
the Lancet, the 
British Medical 
Journal and other 
medical papers in 
full-page form, 
with an argument 
based upon them. 
The use of tech- 
nical and_ trade 
journals has been 
a feature of the 
advertising always, 
but daily papers 
and _ high-class 
weeklies, including 
Punch, have been 
consistently used 
in full-page, half- 
page and double- 
column spaces. 


ADVERTISING SINCE 
THE WAR 


War conditions 
looked like caus- 
ing difficulties— 
and did not stop 
at looking. 

But there were 
national as well as 
commercial rea - 
sons for getting 
over the difficul- 
‘ties and keeping in 
the game. The 
Ministry of Muni- 
tions allowed it to 
be known that a 








PIANOS 


and Gas Fires 


To maintain the temperature of a 
room where there is a piano it is difficult 
to find any more conyenient and efficient 


method than the use of a gas fire. 


Our climate is so variable that the 
first essential of any heating apparatus is 
that the heat given out shall be imme- 
diately available and easily controlled. 
The heat yielded by a gas fire is not only 
capable of reduction or increase at will, 
but it is also of the radiant* type, ice. 
heat that passes directly to and warms the 
contents of a room without heating the 
air, which only rises slowly to a com- 
fortable temperature by contact with these 
objects. 


It is poe, therefore, that for the 
purpose of keeping Foy wal 
throughout and free from damp, the 
radiant gas fire ig not only the most con- 
venient, but ray 
devices, because the 
instrument. 


A uniform degree of heat can easily 
be maintained, since a turn of the.tap 
suffices to adjust the amount of heat 30 
radiated. 


heat passes to the 


A leading manufacturer of pianos 
recently, wrote : 
1 use gas fires at all my shops and practic: 
found 


would in the ordinary 


Write for a copy of ‘ The Care of. 


the Piano and the Organ,’ "sent post 
free on application to THE BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 
47 Victoria Street, SW 


Bit. 


most efficient of ' 








DEALING WITH AN UNUSUAL 
SUBJECT 


gument was that 
for factory illumi- 
nation gas had the 
advantage of keep- 
ing the air in mo- 
tion, thus giving 
better ventilation, 
and also, when 
burned with. a 
mantle, of produc- 
ing the best color- 
matching light 
known to science. 

The association 
has also made 
clear in its pub- 
licity the impor- 
tant part to be 
played by gas in 
the thrift cam- 
paign_ resulting 
from war condi- 
tions, the great 
saving it effects in 
labor, alike in 
home and factory, 
and in the econ- 
omical methods of 
cookery it makes 
possible. But for 
gas, the munitions 
made in Britain 
this past two years 
would have needed 
far more hands to 
produce, thus re- 
ducing the number 
of men for the 
fighting-line; 
whilst housewives 
have been able to 


fill the gap caused 


by their servants 
going into  fac- 
tories and _ hospi- 
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Buyers’ Guide Ask any T.W. J. 
Textile Mils || Advertiser what 
1 He Thinks of 
His Investment 








A handy reference book for buyers 
of textile mill supplies and equipment 
Compliments of 


Textile World Journal 





TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL doesn’t consider 
a contract fulfilled by merely printing the ad. Its 600-odd 
advertising contracts are regarded as sales service agree- 
ments. Ask a T. W. J. advertiser what this means. He 
will tell you about the weekly Advance News, about direct 
sales tips, about specialized plan and copy service, and 
about the Buyers’ Guide. 


The Buyers’ Guide is the newest T. W. J. sales service. 
It is a classified catalog of all T. W. J. advertisers and 
the most complete list of firms selling to textile mills 
published. The purchasing agent for every mill gets one 
gratis. Letters like the following, being received daily, 
prove the results from this sort of sales cooperation: 


“We find your ‘Buyers’ Guide’ exceedingly useful. 
If you could send us a few more we would appre- 
ciate it very much.” 

(Signed) THE Toronto Carpet Mrc. Co. 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 
New York 


Member A. B.C. 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER 
WITH UNUSUAL RECORD 
SEEKS LARGER OPPORTUNITY 


If I could sit across the table from you, show you the work 
I have done, it's “Why’s and Wherefore’s,” you might admit my 
business training and advertising education had been good along 
certain lines. 

If I could come into your organization, with open mind, 
adapting my ideas and experience to your business, go to the root 
and facts of things, grasp conditions surrounding your business 
and the part advertising could and could not play in that 
business— 

Find that angle of SERVICE which could be expanded into 
business-building CONFIDENCE, see the untold story in 
plant, process or methods, and the application in terms of the 
buyer— 

—lay out a simple plan of advertising that fitted your 
business, pocket book and organization, backed by judgment 
which eliminated experiment— 

—tell your story so that consumer, man in shop or plant 
“gets” the spirit of your business, the real reasons “why” they 
should buy your product. 

—make friends with the “boys” on the firing line and win 
their hearty co-operation— 

—show you that plan, not money; co-operation, not merely 
advertising; service that is genuine, not just a word, is what gets 
results— 

—then I would simply repeat what I have helped to accom- 
plish in certain businesses, where they used advertising for a 
definite purpose to accomplish a definite result. 

My experience is below—a wide experience in direct advertising— 
some selling experience, and more than average training in the develop- 
ment of foreign trade. 


TRAINING—Sales Correspondent—Asst. Adv. Mgr. Western Electric Co. 

Five years Advertising Manager, P. B. Yates Machine Works, Beloit, Wis.— 
Hamilton, Canada. Largest and most aggressive machinery concern selling to lum- 
ber interests. Fair-sized department, catalogs and supplementary catalogs, treatises, 
20-page 9x12 monthly house-publication to 30,000 mailing list, twenty trade publica- 
tions, direct advertising of every form. 

Four years’ Service agency work with manufacturers of hardware, tools, leather 
products, furniture, special machinery, printers’ trade publications, kitchen utensils, 
jobbers’ catalogs, follow-up systems, simple retail investigations, window cards, trims, 
sales quota contests, house organs, etc. 

WANTED—A permanent connection with the right man and the right business. 
An aggressive, growing business, quality product and organization where there are 
broad opportunities to develop in sales end. Am no wonder or genius but in the 
right place would make a good “right hand” for some executive. Fair salary to 
start—more when I earn it. Age 32. 


RICHARD R. CRONKHITE 
610 CUNARD BLDG., CHICAGO 
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tals by using gas instead of coal 
in all directions. These points 
have been constantly hammered 
home in the British Commercial 
Gas Association’s publicity. 

Although in this and other ad- 
vertising the opponent is often 
electricity, not a line of print at- 
tacking electricity has ever been 
published by the association. It 
would have been easy to show 
that electric cooking, for instance, 
is not economical, and that elec- 
tric-heaters for rooms burn an 
awful lot of current. But the 
managers of this campaign were 
too modern and up to date to 
attack a competitor. The only 
form taken by their attack was 
just to go ahead and sell their 
goods. This was good, sound pol- 
icy, and decent business, too. 

And it has paid handsomely. 


Fashion Tips from Pacific 
Coast 


Motion pictures are making Los An- 
geles a style center, according to a New 
York modiste who is quoted in Women’s 
Wear. 

“Since the birth of the ‘movies’ in 
Los Angeles this city has more and more 
forged to the front as the metropolis of 
advanced styles for both men and wom- 
en,” she asserts. 

“The silk sweaters were first worn 
here, then came the snug, nifty jersey 
suits for women and sports coats for 
men. Now everything is sports hats, 
sports skirts and loud colots, and every 
one of them was an idea developed here. 

“Everyone East knows that the big 
auto robe coats, high top fancy shoes 
and the pinchbacks originated in Cali- 
fornia. The ‘movies’ are to Los Angeles 
in the way of fashions what the races 
were to Paris before the war.” 


Milton Hymes Killed in Rail- 
road Wreck 


Milton Hvmes, secretary of the Ex- 
perimenter Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, and business and advertis- 
ing manager of. the Electrical Experi- 
menter, was killed in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad wreck at Altoona, Pa, on Feb- 
ruary 27. He was 28 years old. 


Kresge a Director of Jones 
Bros. Tea Company 


S. S. Kresge, head of the Kresge 
chain of five and ten-cent stores. has 
been elected a director of the Jones 
Bros. Tea Company, which operates 256 
stores under the titles of the Grand 
\Vnion Tea Company and Globe Gro- 
cery Stores, 
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Champions “Some Com- 
mon Errors in Copy” 


Is Copybook Copy Always the Best? 
—Mr. Kiser Challenged on the 
Use of the Split Infinitive— 
Spontaneity One of the Most 
Effective Qualities in Copy—Ad- 
vocates “Homely Truth” 


By E. M. Paget 
Sales Manager, the Iliff-Bruff Chemical 
Company, Chicago, Il. 
ITH considerable interest I 
read a recent article in 
Printers’ INK, entitled “Common 
Errors in Copy to Avoid,” and 
have been wondering if this ad- 
vice is seriously given. 

As I go through it this thought 
escapes: “Another * mail - order 
course in grammar.” 

I should like to ask Mr. Kiser 
if he knows what percentage of 
readers speak with grammatic 
accuracy? 

In my salad days I composed 
my mail solicitation with a gram- 
mar in one hand and a book on 
rhetoric in the other. Yet, some- 
how, these letters did not pull. 

Then I started in to study my 
audience that I might understand 
what they wanted. Ere long I 
took my grammar and my rhetoric, 
bound them securely with heavy 
cord, weighted them with iron— 
and—tossed them into the lake. 

Why? Because, to be effective. 
one must speak spontaneously and 
from the heart—a language not 
dissimilar to that of the ones we 
would serve. Possibly some of 
our readers may notice our “slips,” 
yet such a reader may go on im- 
bued with the feeling that, pos- 
sibly, the writer “skidded” with 
a purpose. And even such a one 
may be convinced if he feels that 
homely: truth, rather than flowery 
rhetoric, is the motive. 

If, in the course of a busy day. 
one should pass ten thousand 
well-dressed men, I doubt if one 
would take any particular notice. 
Yet should one of these, other- 
wise well appareled, wear a bright 
red tie I rather suspect. it would 
attract one’s attenticn. Don’t 
you? 


INK 


Not that I would have all gen- 
tlemen wear flamboyant ties. But 
rather by this homely simile—if 
such it may be called—do I hope 
to bring home the fact that it is 
sometimes the unusual—the just 
somewhat, somehow, slightly dif- 
ferent—that wins. 

If John Smith is a devoted and 
loving husband, one takes it as a 
matter of course. But should he 
—the same John Smith—beat his 
wife with a horsewhip where all 
can see, it is heralded on the front 
pages and he is properly punished 
in court. 

I contend that to “split an in- 
finitive” is an American privilege 
And few, I believe, do it unwit- 
tingly. Yet sometimes the dif- 
ference between “perfect copy” 
and “split infinitive copy” spells 
success to a business. 

A homely expression is: “Jones 
—he pays the. freight.” In the 
last analysis I rather suspect Jones 
can, without aid, recognize a split 
infinitive that may happen to pass 
on the same side of the street. 
Yet if he persists in his usage, 
would it not be better to look 
for the cause and effect, rather 
than to attempt to correct him? 

Once I asked a’ man if he 
would listen to a criticism of his 
efforts. “H—, yes,” he answered, 
‘Sf you can show me something 
better.” 

Possibly--I say possibly, you 
will note—do you not think that 
—possibly—many of us feel. the 
same way? 


Mistaken Elegances of 
Phraseology 


New York, Feb. 22, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Kindly add to Mr. Kiser’s anthology 
of ‘copy horrors the following: 

“Dependable,’ for “reliable.” 

“We do not have,” for “we have 
not.” 

“Due to the demand, we are,” etc., 
for “owing to the demand.” 

And the annoying affectation of ‘“‘oft- 
times,” or “often-times,’ for the plain 
and sufficient often.” 

A breach of the rules of English isn’t 
so bad; but phraseology like the above 
is cultivated by unlettered people who 
fancy that they are getting off some- 
thing with a little extra touch of ele- 


gance. 
H. W. E., Jr. 
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The Association with us of 
MR. ALFRED H. BARTSCH 


for seven years Advertising Manager 
of the Bosch Magneto Company 
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As Secretary of our Company, Mr. Bartsch 
brings with him a broad, sound and prac- 
tical merchandising and advertising ex- 
perience, consistent with the high ideals 
upon which this organization is founded. 


Mr. Bartsch, in his long and successful 
association with one of the oldest and 
strongest manufacturers, has enjoyed the 
privilege of being one of the important 
factors in the development of the automo- 
bile, motorcycle and allied industries. 


Mr. Bartsch’s association with us adds 
particular value. to the service we are 
already so successfully rendering to a list 
of clients in these industries—a service 
which we can offer to a limited number 
of other manufacturers of similar but non- 
competing lines—motor cars, motor trucks, 
motorcycles, accessories. 











We particularly enjoy explaining this 
service to any manufacturer who takes 
his advertising seriously. 
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A Few 
Rules for New Agency 
Solicitors 


Pertinent Suggestions Which, if 
Used as a Purge, Followed by a 
Tonic of Common Sense, Will 
Surely Cure Gasitus—What to 
Say, and What Not to Say, Told 
in Brief Paragraphs 


By J. J. Geisinger 


Aa impress upon an ad- 
vertiser that this is the “Psy- 
chological Moment.” He may 
not get you fully, but it denotes 
familiarity with a deep theoretical 
thesis. Et Cetera. 

Never speak of spending money 
in advertising. Always refer to 
it as an incomparable investment. 
The declaration of dividends is 
more popular to-day than the 
Declaration of Independence. Et 
Cetera. 

Avoid riotous rhetoric in dis- 
cussing distribution. When a 
manufacturer tells you his product 
has no present outlet, nod sagely. 
If he avers that his goods are 
widely distributed but not identi- 
fied in any way, also nod. Et 
Cetera, 

Diplomatically discourage dis- 
cussion tending toward a definite 
estimate of returns. Unforeseen 
trifles may disarrange the most 
careful calculations. Et Cetera. 

Speak enthusiastically regard- 
ing cumulative returns. If asked 
for a concrete example, refer to 
the publicity given to Adam’s 
Apple, and cite as a result the 
present population of the earth. 
Et Cetera. 

Describe impressively the 99.99 
per cent efficiency of your organ- 
ization. If you have no organ- 
ization, modestly refer to your 
personal performance. This will 
give you the reputation of a wiz- 
ard without embarrassing egotism. 
Et Cetera. ; 

Never disparage the ability of 
2 competitor: He may know more 
about real advertising than you 
do. A delicate innuendo that he 
is a good fellow but— is consid- 
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ered ethical in the most exclu- 
sive circles. Et Cetera. 

Always play the merchandising 
melange with a loud pedal. You 
may not know the difference be- 
tween the methods of Wanamak- 
er and a Post Office Store in Wa- 
hoo, Wis., but ignorance is just 
as blissful in advertising as in 
other professions. Et Cetera. 

After you have mastered these 
rules, if you are still in-the trench, 
begin all over again on the basis 
that successful advertising is just 
the concentrated essence of com- 
mon sense—that the hot-air artist, 
while not extinct, is passé—that 
advertising does not consist en- 
tirely of pictorial pigment—that 
ten minutes’ real knowledge of a 
business is worth more than ten 
years of superficial. chatter—and 
you will be welcomed with open 
arms by every man who wants to 
increase his business. 


Big Increase Without War 
Orders 


President Wise of the United Cigar 
Stores Co., in predicting an increase of 
at least $4,000,000 in 1917 sales, fol- 
lowing a gain of about $5,000,000 in 
1916 over 1915, says: “The United has 
kept pace with the onward trend of 
big business, and this is especially note- 
worthy, due to the fact that war condi- 
tions in Europe were of little benefit 
to the company, while their effect was 
manifest in most évery other line of 
business. We had no war orders, we 
exported no merchandise. Our entire 
b was obtained in the United 
States. Furthermore, our merchandise 
was sold to our patrons at practically 
the same retail price during 1916 as 
prevailed during 1915, and at practically 
the same gross profit, which gross profit 
we will be able to maintain. ‘ 

“The cities in which United Cigar 
stores are located have a population of 
27,000,000. I give this figure to show 
our opportunity for continuously extend- 
ing the business to new fields. Our sales 
for 1916 represent four per cent of total 
sales at retail of the tobacco industry 
of the United States. 

“We established an agency system 
during the year which bids fair to as- 
sume large proportions, and which 
already has enrolled 195 sales agents 
operating stores.”—Boston News Bureau. 





Now an Officer of the Company 


David E. Levy, stoetiing. and sales 


manager of the Lindell Department 
Store, St. Louis, has been elected sec- 
ond vice-president of the company. 
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The Associated 
Jewelers Jewelers of 


Should Take ‘america, a short 
Definite time ago, adopt- 
Stand ed a plan sug- 

gested by Morris 

Eisenstadt, of - the Eisenstadt 

Manufacturing Co., of St. Louis, 

for an intensive advertising cam- 

paign to popularize the use of 
jewelry. The plan has been en- 
dorsed by the National Wholesale 

Jewelers’ Association, the Na- 

tional Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 

tion, the Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion of Greater New York and 

Vicinity, and all have pledged 

. themselves to contribute money to 

carry it out. 

Only one discordant note has 
been heard among the several or- 
ganizations, and this comes from 
the New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Asso- 
ciation, which, while formally ap- 
proving the plan, has adopted a 
recommendation made by the com- 
mittee to which it was referred 
that “any publicity campaign that 
the permanent committee may de- 


cide upon should be conducted on 
the lines of publicity work as dis- 
tinguished from paid advertising.” 

It is quite evident that the New 
England jewelers either do not 
understand that the Eisenstadt 
plan is entirely based upon paid 
advertising, or they are ignorant 
of the developments in the field 
of ‘free publicity during the last 
few years. One of the principal 
reasons why the proposed cam- 
paign appealed to the associations 
that have endorsed it is that it is 
to be a paid advertising campaign 
conducted upon sound business 
principles, and not a frame-up to 
put something over on the news- 
paper publishers under the guise 
of free publicity. 

The members of the New Eng- 
land Wholesale Jewelers’ and Sil- 
versmiths’ Association are doubt- 
less ignorant of the attitude of the 
representative newspapers toward 
press-agents and their contribu- 
tions. They do not know that the 
American Newspaper. Publishers’ 
Association, with a membership 
of over 400 leading dailies of the 
country, has been fighting the 
free-publicity evil so successfully 
that a majority of the papers 
represented will not print a line 
of press-agent matter under any 
circumstances. Outside of the 
association are hundreds of other 
journalists who throw into the 
waste-paper basket all such con- 
tributions, no matter how skil- 
fully disguised as news they may 


e. 

The worthlessness of what is 
known as free publicity or press 
agent matter is now so generally 
recognized by , most successful 
business concerns that they have 
long since abolished their pub- 


licity department. They have 
come to the conclusion that the 
only way to put their message 
across, no matter what its nature 
may be, is through paid advertis- 
ing. If they want to gain public 
good will, or explain their busi- 
ness policies, or present reasons 
why they are seeking the enact- 
ment of certain ordinances by the 
city, or laws by the State Legis- 
lature, they do not try to “work” 
the newspapers through the edi- 
torial department, but. go direct 
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to the business office and buy 
advertising space in which to tell 
their story in their own way. 
Such a course has been and is 
still being pursued by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., Armour & Co. and 
many other great business cor- 
porations. 

The manufacturing jewelers 
should lose no time in setting 
themselves in the right light. The 
suggestion of the New England 
wing should be promptly repu- 
diated. If not, the promise of 
paid advertising is likely to be 
regarded by publishers as a lure 
and the whole plan looked upon 
as a bluff to secure free pub- 
licity. ; 

If the jewelers are really set- 
ting their hearts on “working” 
publications for free advertising, 
the latter will know what to do. 
They will do just what the jew- 
elers would do if a burglar an- 
nounced that he shortly was going 
to break their windows and make 
off . with the booty inside. 


Will It may be perti- 


Uncle Sam "ent to inquire 
Advettiie ths whether the 

vertuse th€ Wnited States 
New Bonds? Government will 
adequately advertise its forthcom- 
ing issues of .bonds, because it is 
certain that new issues of Federal 
bonds are to be offered to the 
public without regard to whether 
or not the nation is drawn into 
war in the near future. The cost 
of the Alaskan Railway, the pur- 
chase price of the Danish West 
Indies, the expense of military and 
naval preparedness, the outlay in- 
cident to patroling the Mexican 
horder and the. investment in the 
Government’s new  armor-plate 
manufactory—all these, probably, 
and perhaps other extraordinary 
expenditures will be taken care of 
by means of new Government 
bonds, comprising several sepa- 
rate issues. 

The advertising ‘man whose 
memory does not extend as far 
hack as the Civil War may ask, 
skeptically, whether the Govern- 
ment has ever advertised adequate- 


ly any bond issue. But then it 
must be remembered that since the 
Civil War period Government 
bond issues have been few and 
far between, and the demand for 
such securities has been so obvi- 
ous that there has been little need 
to pay for advertising space to 
exploit the offerings. In proof of 
this only recall that our most no- 
table bond issue of the past quar- 
ter of a century, the $200,000,000 
Spanish War Loan of 1908, was, 
at par, subscribed seven times. 
over in a period of thirty-one days. 

Granting, though, that newspa- 
pers are patriotic enough to gu 
to any lengths of free publicity to 
aid in marketing a Governmental 
war loan, some advertising au- 
thorities may question whether it 
is in keeping with the dignity of 
a Government such as ours to re- 
ly wholly upon this expedient for 
the sale of bonds, especially when 
the country is at peace. Not long 
ago Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo referred in compliment- 
ary terms to the newspapers that 
in 1908 “prominently displayed 
free of charge” the information 
which the Government sent out 
with reference to its bonds, but 
it is not understood that this can 
be accepted as an indication of his 
attitude with respect to the adver- 
tising of the bond issues that are 
to come. 

It is realized that the question 
of whether or not any given bond 
issue by the Government will be 
productive of paid advertising is 
dependent to some extent upon 
the method of marketing the se- 
curities—that is, whether they are 
offered to the public by direct sub- 
scription or are sold, as were the 
Panama Canal bonds, to the high- 
est bidders, presumably for resale 
to investors at a premium. In- 
cidentally, the resort to advertis- 
ing by Canada and the European 
countries in marketing war loans 
would presumably exert an influ- 
ence upon American practice 
should this country be actually 
drawn into strife and heavy issues 
necessitated, in addition to the 
bond flotations above referred to. 

The whole subject of the policy 
of the United States Government 
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with respect to bond advertising 
is of exceptional significance just 
now, owing to the advent of a new 
form of security bearing Federal 
endorsement—the new Farm Loan 
bonds. Here we have, not an 
emergency bond, with no repeat 
orders asked, but a new type of 
security that will be coming on 
the market in a_ never-ending 
stream and that has been arranged 
in denominations as low as $25, 
expressly to attract the great army 
of small investors. To be sure, 
Uncle Sam has never been induced 
to spend much money to adver- 
tise Postal Savings bonds, but 
perhaps the situation will be dif- 
ferent with regard to these Farm 
Loan bonds and the various spe- 
cial issues that impend. 


The Advertis- National adver- 


er’s Problem tisets frequently 
complain of the 


and the Space ignorance of 

Salesman their business 
shown by publishers’ representa- 
tives who call upon them to se- 
cure contracts. They assert that 
if the latter had studied their 
product and its distribution be- 
forehand they would be able to 
talk intelligently about it and per- 
haps make suggestions that would 
be valuable to them. Now, while 
advertising salesmen are many 
times at fault either through fail- 
ure to perceive the necessity of 
acquainting themselves with im- 
portant facts concerning the pros- 
pects’ business in advance of 
their solicitation, or through lazi- 
ness, it is often true that the 
blame rests upon the advertiser 
himself. He is so close mouthed, 
so fearful that information of 
value to his competitors will leak 
out, that the advertising man 
could not, if he tried, find out 
very much about his business be- 
fore he went to see him. 

Perhaps it was because of the 
need of educational work among 


the advertising men regarding its’ 


service that prompted the Crav- 
enette Company last week to in- 
vite some two hundred periodical 
representatives to attend an ex- 
hibition of the advertisements it 
is using in its present campaign. 


By means of lantern slides it was 
possible to show its guests the dif- 
ferent kinds of copy in a most at- 
tractive manner. First, there was 
a demonstration of the Cravenette 
process. Then followed a talk 
about the various articles that 
could be advantageously treated. 
After that came a description of 
the advertising campaign and 
what the company aims to ac- 
complish by it. One of the in- 
teresting facts brought out was 
that nearly every manufacturer 
whose product is Cravenetted is a 
good prospect for advertising. 

The advertising representatives 
who attended the exhibition and 
listened to the several talks given 
in the brief hour it lasted ab- 
sorbed much valuable informa- 
tion. They were made to see the 
great possibilities for business 
that exist for the Cravenette 
Company and, as a result, how 
their publication could help. 

The example set by the Crave- 
nette Company ought to be fol- 
lowed by other concerns which 
are quick to point out how ig- 
norant the’ space salesman is of 
the advertiser’s problems but 
which . closely guard their funds 
of information. Perhaps adver- 
tisers would profit from the pur- 
suit of such a course, as a greater 
number of the sellers of adver- 
tising space would concentrate 
their attention upon their adver- 
tising problems and be able to 
give them the benefit of their 
experience and advice. The ad- 
vertising representatives, through 
a better knowledge of a product 
and its market, would be able to 
show the manufacturer in pre- 
cisely what ways their publica- 
tions could serve him and others 
engaged in the same _ industry. 
Leads would suggest themselves 
that might otherwise never occur 
to him. Advertisers in their eag- 
erness to secure the co-operation 
of jobbers, dealers and consum- 
ers have frequently overlooked 
the large body -of advertising 
salesmen, who, because of the 
very nature of their work, would 
be in a position to give them val- 
uable aid, if they were given the 
opportunity to study their busi- 
ness at close range. 
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To the Presidents and 
other Executives read- 


ing PRINTERS’ INK 


For those of you who are confronted with 

the task of looking further than your own 
organizations for the ove man to fit into some 
highly responsible and creative position, there~ 
is a most satisfactory solution which may not 
have suggested itself. 


= 

= 

A full-page advertisement in PRINTERS’ 
INK, stating clearly the essential qualifica- = 
tions required in the man you seek, with an = 
outline of the possibilities in the position for the = 
right one, a bring a class of responses that 5 
will be a revelation. We write this advisedly, = 
from the experiences of manufacturers who = 
have used the plan with marked success, | 
= 


PRINTERS’ INK is read closely by many 

successful business men already holding im- 
portant positions, and to these, as to the rank 
and file, a real opportunity for growth in a 
wider field, with greater earning power, is al- 
ways attractive. 


Instead of depending upon the range of 
q your own personal acquaintance, why not put 
a frank advertisement over your own name in 
PRINTERS’ INK ? It is quite likely to re- 
sult in your hearing from men whom you would 
not otherwise think of approaching. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - New York City 


: 
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Aim at More Truthful Real 
Estate Ads 


To counteract the bad effects of dis- 
honest advertising done in past years 
by Calitornia reat estate men, commer- 
cial interests in the San Joaquin valiey, 
in that State, are having a “tarm survey” 
made. The results will be printed and 
given wide distribution as a thoroughly 
reliable record of what a farmer may 
expect to find when he buys a ranch in 
the San Joaquin valley. The San 
Joaquin Valley Counties Association is 
the organization behind the survey, and 
it has employed an agricultural expert 
for the purpose. A number of widely 
separated townships have been chosen, 
and every farmer in each of these will 
be interviewed as to cost of operating 
his ranch, average return per acre, etc. 

“Too much fiction and too little truth 
has been written about California,” 
states a représentative of the organiza- 
tion, discussing the plan in the “San 
Joaquin,” the official magazine of the 
body. ‘“‘Little effort has been made by 
promotion organizations to learn the 
truth, and less care to tell it. The re- 
sult has been a rising tide of protest 
both in California and in the East 
against the exaggerated representations 
contained in the ordinary literature de- 
scriptive of California. In common par- 
lance, in fact, ‘a California lie’ is a 
simile for a ‘whopper.’ ” 


Railroads and Communities 
Might Co-operate 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 27, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As an advertising man, I- am fre- 
quently impressed (as I suppose every 
other advertising man is) with the op- 
portunities to do real educational, in- 
formative advertising, which abound all 
around us—opportunities which, I am 
sorry to say, are often neglected. 

As an instance of what I mean: I 
had occasion recently to make a trip of 
about a thousand miles through the 
Southern States. I used a through train, 
on which nearly all the passengers were 
persons from other parts of the coun- 
try, entirely unacquainted with the ter- 
ritory through which we were passing. 
They would look out the. window when 
we came to a town, try to learn its 
name, and then speculate idly among 
themselves as to the nature of the sur- 
rounding country, crops raised, manu- 
facturing industries, etc. The train con- 
ductor would sometimes be bombarded 
with questions about the country, most 
of which he either could not answer at 
all, or responded to very vaguely. 

The thought came to me: why should 
not the advertising department of the 
railroad co-operate with the chambers of 
commerce in the larger towns along the 
route, and prepare a booklet for free 
distribution on trains, which would give 
some real information about the coun- 
try through which the line passes? I 
am aware that some railroads already 


do publish booklets giving the names of 
towns along their line, but these are al- 
most universally intended for tourists’ 
use, and tell only the population of a 
city, historic spots, names of leading 
hotels, and the like. The booklet I am 
proposing would give quite an amount 
of space to each city—perhaps a page or 
so—and would contain carefully gath- 
ered facts of an encyclopedic nature, 
dealing in particular, of course, with the 
agricultural resources of the region, the 
types of business enterprise which are 
most successful there, the shipping fa- 
cilities, etc. If the cost were pro-rated 
between the railroad and each city in- 
cluded, the expense, even of a very 
large edition, would not be great to any 
individual community. The booklets 
might be handed out to passengers as 
they bought their tickets; distributed by 
the porters through the cars; or perhaps 
even placed in an inconspicuous pocket 
attached to each seat. 

Many business men of large affairs 
are forced to travel back and forth a 
good deal; and on the trains, while time 
hangs heavy on their hands, is certainly 
the psychological time to make them 
realize the business possibilities of the 
territory through which they are pass- 
ing. Certainly the chambers of com- 
merce could get no more desirable class 
of prospects in the hands of whom to 
place their literature. The farmer who 
rides through any State and reads about 
it, city by city, as he goes, will be great- 
ly aided in deciding where he will buy 
his farm. Altogether, it seems to me 
that there is a real field here for gen- 
uine educational advertising of a co- 
operative character, and one which is at 
present sadly neglected. 

T. H. &. 


To Teach Salesmen First-aid 
Practice 


A movement of considerable scope is 
on to teach the principles of first-aid 
practice to traveling salesmen. The 
United Commercial Travelers Association 
is now arranging for such a course for 
all of its members. The matter is being 
taken up with other salesmen’s organ- 
izations, and it is planned to extend the 
work all over the country. 

Last fall a salesman of Finch, Van 
Slyck & McConville, of St. Paul, Minn., 
was in a railroad wreck in South Da- 
kota. Later when telling his experiences 
to J. W. Hamilton, sales manager of 
the company, it occurred to the latter 
that salesmen with the right sort of in- 
struction might frequently render. first 
aid to those injured in wrecks. When- 
ever there is a railroad accident, there 
are usually several salesmen present, but 
seldom a doctor. In emergencies of this 
kind, the burden of relief work is gen- 
erally thrown on traveling men, but in 
the past most of them have been wapee- 
pared to give much real aid. Mr. Ham- 
ilton proposed the idea to J. M. Dresser, 
general secretary of the U. C. T., with 
the result that a course of instruction 
is now being prepared. 
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New Trial for Frey vs. Welch 
Grape Juice 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals of Baltimore has reversed the 
decision~ of the United States District 
Court in the case of Frey & Son vs. 
the Welch Grape Juice Company and 
has ordered a new trial. 

This will be the third trial in the 
case. In the first trial the jury dis- 
agreed, and in the second, it found for 
the Welch Grape Juice Company. 

The readers of Printers’ Inx will re- 
call the situation, The Welch Grape 
Juice Company refused to sell Frey & 
Son, wholesale grocers, unless the lat- 
ter changed the list price to retailers 
and discontinued price-cutting. 

The court in its opinion maintained 
that in the previous trial evidence had 
been admitted which was ‘“‘irrelevant 
and incompetent.” Here is the evidence 
thus referred to: 

(1) That the profit to dealers on 
Welch’s grape juice at the listed price 
prescribed by the defendant was the 
average profit on other groceries. 

“(2) That the defendant was not in 
any combination with manufacturers of 
other kinds of grape juice to control the 


price. 

“(2). That by the custom of trade 
the price at which the jobber is ex- 
pected | to sell is fixed by the manufac- 
turer.’ 


Good English vs. “Language 
of the People”. 


Futton, N. Y., March 5, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

I have just finished reading with in- 
terest S. E. Kiser’s article entitled 
“Common Errors in Copy to Avoid,” 
appearing in Printers’ Inx for Febru- 
ary 22. It has been my hope for a long 
time that somebody with ability and 
courage would come forward and defend 
our much-abused and often disregarded 
rules for grammar; and my wish has at 
last been fulfilled. 

Of late, the school of copy writers 
that takes for its motto: “Write in the 
language of the people’—or words of 
similar purport—has been considerably 
in evidence. At least so it would seem 
from the amount of advertising litera- 
ture, written in the most horrible ‘‘idio- 
matic” English, that comes daily to my 
desk. I often wonder if the originators 
of such stuff have ever read anything 
heavier than the newspapers and Jack 
London’s so-called novels. (I respect 
Mr. London’s memory but not his 
writings.) If they must use the “lan- 
sxuage of the people’—which, by the 
way, ts the English language after all— 
then let them study Dickens, Thackeray, 
nd Stevenson, and learn how to do it. 
\s it is now, nine-tenths of the at- 
tempts fall hopelessly flat. 

While this may be a rather broad 
tatement and my figures as to flat fail- 
ures a trifle high, f believe I am not 

ir wrong in saying that most of the 
“people” stuff is strained to the limit. 
it must be confessed that many of us 
say It don’t and still pass muster as 


educated folks; but when we put such 
grammatical slips into cold, hard type 
and print them on paper, they ’ look 
quite different from the way they 
sound, Why not write correct English 
and sound natural? ‘ 

Although "Mr. Kiser’s article is very 
much to the point and ably defends a 
cause that has long ded a champion, 
there is one common error which he 
evidently overlooked, namely, the fail- 
ure of our modern writers—the major- 
ity of them, at least—to observe the use 
of so after a negative. Prof. Edwin C. 
Woolley, Ph.D., in his “Handbook of 
Composition,” has the following rule: 

“In ongetie statements and in ques- 
tions implying a negative answer, good 
usage requires the use of the correla- 
tives so . . as rather than the cor- 
relative as... as. . 

Examples: 

“Poor: The modern nations are not 
as artistic as the ancient nations were. 

“Right: The modern nations are not 
so artistic as the ancient nations were.” 

This is a rule disregarded almost en- 
tirely by copy writers—a fact that grates 
sorely on the nerves of lovers of the 
English language. When Mr. Kiser has 
time, I hope he will administer to us a 
dose especially prepared for this par- 
ticular malady. 

.While in all probability these poor 
sentences of mine will never find their 
way into print, I hope they will con- 
vey to some one the impression that, 
even in this day of modern ideas, there 
is still one old fogy left who prefers 
to buy his goods from firms who_ use 
in their advertisements. grammatical Eng- 
lish rather than “English as she is 
spoke.” 





Bruce K. STEELE. 


Eastern Campaign for Cali- 
fornia Peaches 


The California Peach Growers, Inc., 
have authorized an advertising cam- 
paign in two Eastern States, and have 
placed the advertising in the hands of 
the Berg Advertising Agency, of Fresno. 
This is the first step, it is believed, 
toward a national campaign. : 

Two states, east of the Mississippi 
river, one in the South and one in the 
North, will be selected for the opening 
fire of the campaign. Special salesmen 
will be sent into the field and it will 
be the aim to increase the demand for 
peaches. Recipe books will be pub- 
lished and mailed to the housewives, 
and there will be intensive work for 
new dealers. The Blue Ribbon brand 
of peaches will be advertised, as well 
as peeled peaches, for which a name 
has not yet been selected. 


Rice Advertised in Large Space 
in Newspapers 


The Louisiana State Rice Milling 
Company, Inc., of New Orleans, is ad- 
vertising in ee newspaper space 
the benefits to be derived from the 
use of rice, showing comparative values 
of rice as a food. 
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“THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA” 
432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








MEMORANDUM TO 0.H.C. 2/20/17. 


Advance sales reports from 34 big cities 
show 60% of March Metropolitan distribu- 
tion sold first six days. We have had 
three reorders from American News Co. on 
March Metropolitan (first issue at 20 cent 
price). This on top of same order as last 
issue. Our readers want Met at any price! 


J. B. XK, 
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MARCH MAGAZINES | 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN | 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR } 
MARCH 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
STANDARD SIZE Agate | 
Lines | 
32,364 
29,904 
20,718 
18,334 
14,106 
13,870 
12,544 | 
10,495 | 
10,486 
6,948 | 
6,869 
6,858 
6,194 
5,488 | 
4,452 | 
3,910 


Pages 
World’s Work 
Review of Reviews 
Harper’s Magazine........ 
Scribner’s 
Century 
Atlantic ‘Monthly 
Everybody’s 
St. Nicholas 


Motion Picture Magazine.. 

Photoplay 

Popular (2 Feb. issues)... 

Munsey’s 

Wide World 

Ainslee’s 

Blue Book 

Snappy Stories (2 March 
3,752 | 
2,548 

Smart Set 2,046 

30,454 | 

28,220 

27,208 | 

22,902 | 

18,020 | 

17,209 | 

13,952 | 

8,346 

7,947 

6,940 


Cosmopolitan 
McClure’s 
American 
Metropolitan 
Hearst’s 


American Boy 
Boys’ Magazine 
Boys’ Life 
Current Opinion 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 

Columns Lines 

106,899 
54,453 
52,250 
35,738 
34,989 | 
31,781 
21,378 
18,079 
17,962 
16,968 
15,031 
14,000 
13,954 
12,381 
11,410 


Vogue (2 issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal.... 
Harper’s Bazar 

Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion 174 
Pictorial Review 

Delineator 

Woman’s Magazine 


272 


Mother’s Magazine........ 
People’s Home Journal... 
Holland’s Magazine........ 
Modern Priscilla 

People’s Popular Monthly. . 





the 
April 
Metropolitan 


now on sale 
shows 


a gain of 


$3836.00 


in advertising 
revenue over the 
corresponding 
month last year 


Metropolitan 


“THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA” 


0. H. CARRINGTON, Mor. or Apv’c 
432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Ladies’. World 

Today’s Housewife 

Home Life 

Needlecraft 

So. Woman’s Magazine... 38 


10,360 
10,153 
9,634 
9,309 
6,762 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
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Collier’s 

Scientific American 
Christian . Herald 
LAE on 65 bs seeJen 09 49% 
Independent 

Outlock 

Illustrated Sunday Mag. 


Every Week 
Associated Sunday Mag. 
All-Story (pages) 


12,495 
10,545 
9,378 
7,601 
6,526 
6,118 
4,874 
4,270 
4,058 
3,872 
3,760 


3,374 
3,080 
2,349 
2,074 


advertising) Agate Youth’ Companion 
Lines 
54,229 
50,908 
49,085 
42,952 


The Nation 
Churchman 


February 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Outlook 
ere era 
Independent 
Life 
Christian Herald 
Every Week 
Associated Sunday Mag. 
All-Story (pages) 
Youth’s Companion 
Scientific American 
Judge 
The Nation 
Churchman 


February 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post. . 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country 
Collier’s 


System (pages) 

Vanity Fair 

Country Life in America.. 292 

Popular Mechanics (pages) 191 

Popular Science Monthly 
(pages) 

House & Garden 


36,003 
18,242 
16,979 
15,089 
9,481 
8,573 
6,628 
5,081 
4,177 
3,942 
3,871 
3,402 


29,151 
27,808 
21,900 
17,358 
16,610 
11,768 
11,549 
11,168 
10,274 
9,955 
9,870 
9,362 
9,338 
9,034 
8,799 
6,772 
6,608 
6,383 
6,075 
5,810 
4,620 


House Beautiful 

Theatre 

Field & Stream 

Physical Culture (pages).. 
Outer’s Book 

Countryside Magazine 
National Sportsman (pages) 
Arts & Decoration 

Outing (pages) 
Association Men (pages).. 
Illustrated World (pages). 
Travel 

Forest & Stream 

Outdoor Life (pages) 
International Studio 
Recreation 

Extension Magazine 

The Art World 


230 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) Agate 
Columns Lines 
Canadian Courier (4 Feb- 
‘ruary issues) 
Everywoman’s World 
Canadian Home Journal... 88 


Independent 

Youth’s Companion 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 30 
Outlook 

20,696 
18,820 
17,600 
16,142 
11,480 


Every Week 

Associated Sunday Mag. 
Judge 

The Nation 

Churchman 


Canadian Magazine (pages) 51 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
FEBRUARY WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) Agate 

Columns Lines 


February 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post.. 206 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Outlook 
{[ndependent 
Leslie’s 


February 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 185 31,565 
Literary Digest 186 27,399 
Town & Country........ 126 21,218 
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5,593 
3,904 
3,797 
3,404 
3,037 
2,707 
2,603 
2,485 
1,390 


Scientific American 
Christian Herald 
Every Week..... 
Associated Sunday Mag. 
The Nation 

All-Story (pages) 
Judge 
Churchman 

Totals for February 
Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 

tTown & Country 
Outlook 
Leslie’s 
Christian Herald 
Independent 
Scientific American 


141,979 


Youth’s Companion 
Every Week 

Associated Sunday Mag 
All-Story 

Judge 

fIllustrated Sunday Mag 
The Nation 
Churchman 


} 3 issues per month. 
+ 2 issues per month. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 
‘ Agate 
Columns Lines 
. Ladies’ Home Journal.. 272 54,453 
2. System (pages) 54,229 
. Harper’s Bazar ...... 311 52,250 
. Vanity Fair 50,908 
. Country Life in Amer- 
i 49,085 
. Popular Mechanics 
(pages) 
. Good Housekeeping... 
. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion 
. World’s Work (pages) 144 
. Pictorial Review 
. Cosmopolitan 
. Review of 
(pages) 
13. Popular Science Monthly 
(pages) 
i4. McClure’s 
15. House & Garden 
‘6. American 
17. Metropolitan 


35,738 


34,989 
32,364 
31,781 
30,454 


29,904 


29,151 
28,220 
27,808 
27,208 
22,902 
21,900 


42,952 - 
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19. Delineator 

20. Harper’s Magazine.... 
21. Everywoman’s World.. 
22. Scribner’s (pages) 

23. Woman’s Magazine ... 
24. Hearst’s 

25. Designer 


21,378 
20,718 
18,820 
18,334 
18,079 
18,020 
17,962 


Pullman Company in Business 
Press 


The Pullman Company is advertis- 
ing “Pullman Service” in freight car 
construction in railway publications. 

“Pullman reputation insures accurate 
adherence to specifications in every type 
of car built in our shops,” reads one 
of the advertisements. 

“There are no exceptions to this rule. 

“The prevailing high prices of ma- 
terial and labor justify the require- 
ment of Pullman. quality in the con- 
struction of freight cars.” 


Auto Company Appoints H. W. 
Fenton 


Howard W. Fenton has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Em- 
pire Automobile Company of Indianapo- 
lis. Mr. Fenton was formerly with the 
Remy Electric Company and Nordyke 
& Marmon Company. He succeeds T. 
O. Jones, who resigned to become for- 
eign agent of J. B. Crockett Company 
of New York, automobile exporters. 


Cabaniss With American Press 
Association 


C. B. Cabaniss, formerly manager of 
the agency department of Butler Bros., 
Chicago, has been appointed Chicago 
manager of the advertising department 
of the American Press Association. He 
was formerlv advertising manager of the 
Norfolk, Neb., Daily News. 


Evinrude to Make Engines for 
Tractors 


The Evinrude Motor Company. Mil- 
waukee. Wis.. manufacturer of motors 
for rowboats, is to build oil engines for 
tractors and trucks and other heavy- 
duty purposes. 


T. B. Reed With Telautograph 


Corporation 
Thomas B. Reed has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Telautograph 
Corporation, New York. He has heen 
associated with advertising and public- 
ity work in Philadelphia. 


Joins Lammers-Shilling 
Company 


Joseph A. Krohmer has resigned from 
the Goes Lithographing Company of 
Chicago to become vice-president of 
The Lammers-Shilling Company of that 
city. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD 
; MARCH ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES - 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
World’s Work 3 8, 23,786 22,786 
Cosmopolitan i 22,140 32,256 
Review of Reviews 19,936 25,470 
McClure’s 20 0 17,258 
Metropolitan 
Harper’s Magazine 
Sunset 
American 
Hearst’s 
Everybody’s 
Scribner’s 
Century 
American Boy 
Atlantic Monthly 
Current Opinion 


St. Nicholas 
Boy’s Magazine 
Ainslee’s - 5,264 4, 704 22,708 


SRE 346,718 319,719 267,662 321,245 1,255,344 
*Changed from standard to flat size. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) 75,651 90,297 376,452 
Ladies’ Home Journal 53 34,613 157,696 
Harper’s Bazar 21,000 150,653 
Good Housekeeping a 32,664 123,596 
Woman’s Home Companion i A 106,682 
Pictorial Review 105,881 

Delineator 

Woman’s Magazine 

Designer 

McCall’s Magazine 

Mother’s Magazine 

People’s Home Journal 

Ladies’ World 17, F 
Modern: Priscilla 13, 314 12, 865 16,128 54,688 


en 443,269 399,999 322,102 370,635 1,536,005 
*Changed from standard to flat size. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 

System 54, 48,414 47,152 46,984 196,779 
Country Life in America 49,392 38,962 
Vanity Fair oe 48,063 29,136 
Popular Mechanics ... .+ 42,952 35,644 27,944 
House & Garden : 23,594 16,602 
Popular Science Monthly. +; ae 17,321 16,944 
Garden Magazine a 20,160 15,760 
Countryside’ Magazine . b : 16,337 
House: Beautiful 5 K 12,377 
Theatre Pe 14,420 
Field & Stream x 
Physical Culture . 
Outing 

Illustrated World 

Travel 








6 629 7,926 27, 002 


377,170 340,006 278,514 309,601 1,305,291 
WEEKLIES (4 February issues) 
Saturday Evening Post......... 141,979 98,223 81,304 86,524 253, 030 
Literary Di 82, 760 67,100 52,490 50,740 
Collier’s 58,638 53,816 44,060 34,523 
Town & Country $56,308 $43,057 34,287 35,208 
Christian Herald 29,520 29,276 26,208 25,536 
Leslie’s . 30,960 36,154 25,094 18,133 
pee 34,001 21,868 19,656 24,822 
24,731 26,387 17,254 19,192 4 
20,236 24,897 18,312 21,133 84, 578 


tThree issues. 479,133 400,778 318,665 315,811 1,514,387 
Grand Total 1,646,290 1,460,502 1,186,943 1,317,292 5,611,027 
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RESPONSE 


The American Magazine has an absolutely definite 
editorial policy. The magazine knows exactly what 
it wants to do and is proceeding to do it with all the 
assurance and success that comes with a clear pur- 
pose. 








The first response to this definite, helpful policy 
came from that big, prosperous, wideawake army— 
the magazine readers. 


The net circulation of the December, 1916, number 
(more than 700,000) was 53 per cent greater than the 
net circulation of the December, 1915, number. This 
ag was uniform in news-stand and subscription 
sales, 


The second response has come from national ad- 
vertisers. 


The first three months of 1916, 229 advertisers used 
56,295 lines. 


The first three months of 1917, 422 advertisers (exclu- 
sive of schools) used 80,626 lines. 


43 per cent increase in number of lines. 


84 per cent increase in number of advertisers. 


Never before has The American Magazine wielded 
so big, individual, positive an influence with the 
American people as it now does. 


Never before has The American Magazine produced 
the results for advertisers which their records are 
showing at the present time. 


American 


MAGAZINE 








LEE W. MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
381 FOURTH AVENUE ~ ~ NEW YORK 
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a 
61,161 


was the Paid Circulation 
of 


The 
Atlanta Joumal 


for 
Sunday, February ‘25th, 1917 





Advertising in the Journal Sells 














Copy Man Wanted 


WE have an excellent © 
opening for an expert 

copy man. Preferably 

one with automobile ex- 

perience, but that 5 is not 

essential. 


It zs essential that the 
man should have had 
broad agency experience 
primarily along copy 
lines. 

Please apply with full details. 


communications will be held 
strictly confidential. 


Answer in detail. 


The Martin V. Kelley Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 














More Canadian 
Government Advertising 
Is Coming 


Both the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments Will Resort to Ad- 
vertising—Province of Ontario 
Has a Well-Planned Campaign 
in Hand for the Department of 
Agriculture 


HE Canadian Government is 

about to launch several ad- 
vertising campaigns to speed up 
the nation’s business. It is sig- 
nificant that whenever the Cana- 
dian Government desires to in- 
crease the country’s production or 
sell war bonds it instinctively 
turns to paid advertising as a 
means to that end. 

The new Canadian Internal 
War Loan will be put on. the 
market early in March and as in 
former issues considerable adver- 
tising will be done in all publi- 
cations in Canada to create a 
market for these securities. 

It is reported that the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture will 
start an educational campaign to 
increase agricultural production. 
This campaign will be quite ex- 
tensive and will likely start early 
in March. 

The Provincial Governments are 
following the lead of the Do- 
minion Government and are about 
to start advertising campaigns for 
Provincial benefits. The Ontario 
Department of Agriculture has 
appropriated about $25,000 for 
advertising. This will be divided 
into three separate campaigns. 
One series will be devoted to in- 
ducing every householder to grow 
his own vegetables in backyards 
and vacant lots. The feature will 
be the “need for every man to do 
his bit to increase the food sup- 
plies.” Four pieces of copy will 
be used in the newspapers and 
two or more in the monthly and 
weekly papers. This advertising 
wiJl commence at once and run 
through the planting season. The 
second campaign will have for its 
objective the securing of more 
help for the farmers to enable 
them to increase their production. 
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Those not now engaged in other 
work necessary to the empire’s 
successful prosecution of the war 
will be urged to help the farmers 
while others will be urged to take 
their holidays working on farms. 
This campaign will include all 
papers and will call for five in- 
sertions, The McConnell and 
Ferguson agency have secured the 
accounts. 

The purpose of the third cam- 
paign will be the bringing to- 
gether of those who have good 
seed to sell and the farmers who 
wish to buy seed. This campaign 
will be limited to the farm papers 
and the rural weeklies, with per- 
haps a few general papers with 
large rural circulations. It is 
quite likely that other provincial 
governments will put on similar 
advertising campaigns during the 
spring months. 


To Advertise Prunes and Apri- 
cots Co-operatively 


That prunes and apricots will be the 
next California fruits to be advertised 
nationally and sold under a trade-mark 
is the strong probability indicated in 
the news that growers of those fruits 
have formed an organization to handle 
the marketing of their crops. The new 
combination is known as the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and has its headquarters in San 
Jose. Sixty per cent of all the grow- 
ers of these crops in California have 
already joined, according to F. Clark 
Lewis, of San Jose, the organizer. The 
present plan is fora $2,500,000 cor- 
poration, governed by a board of trus- 
tees, elected by the growers who are 
subscribers to common stock 

For more than two years, prune 
growers have been agitating for na- 
tional advertising in order to insure the 
permanency of the market for their 
product. he opening of the war cut 
off a large part of their market, inas- 
much as Germany was one of the heavi- 
est users of California prunes. In ad- 
dition to this, new acreage of prunes 
which has just come into bearing, or 
is about to do so, has increased the 
annual arog by a very large percentage 
of the total. 
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BOOKLETS 


turned out by printers cost more 
than is necessary, due to lack of 
standard methods of manufacture. 


We have been devoting our 46 
years’ experience and vast resources, 
backed with skill and advanced 
ideas, methods and machines, for 
economically making attractive en- 
velope booklets in 1,000 up to 
5,000 lots. 


Every business can use booklets 
profitably and thousands of dollars 
can be saved by using Dando 
Standard Booklets. 


Write on your business letter- 
head for sample (Standard No. 8) 
booklet: “Money Saved Is Money 
Made,” which interestingly de- 
scribes the advantages and econ- 
omies of using Standard (made) 
BookJets. Address: 


THE DANDO COMPANY 
Dando Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











WIRELESS 
ACE 


reaches 
EXPERIMENTERS, 
amateur and expert, in a 
great, new electrical field. 


The leading medium 
devoted wholly to 
wireless work. 


Although the price was in- 
creased Jan. 1, 1917 to $2.00, 
the circulation increased 
and is continually growing. 


Our subscribers are 
ALL BUYERS. 


SEND for SAMPLE and RATES 


42 Broad St. New York 























The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HEN the new catalogue of 

Dodge Brothers fell into 
the hands of the Schoolmaster the 
other day he was reminded of 
that article of S. E. Kiser’s, 
which appeared in the September 
-14 issue of Printers’ INK last 
year and of the interesting con- 
troversy which followed its ap- 
pearance. Readers of the class- 
room will recall that Mr. Kiser 
took automobile advertisers to 
task for filling their copy with 
technicalities that are Greek to 
the average reader. He contend- 
ed that if the manufacturers 
found it necessary to advertise 
in the terms of the mechanic or 
the. engineer, they should give 
the reader at least an inkling of 
what those terms mean. 

Those who agree with Mr. Ki- 
ser will not find much to criti- 
cize in the catalogue recently is- 
sued by Dodge Brothers. Not 
only does it not burden the read- 
er with technical terms, but also 
in the major portion of the book 
there is no reading matter at all, 
not even a caption to a picture 
nor a page number. The book is 
something apart from the ordi- 
nary run of automobile catalogues. 
It is made up, in the main, of 
beautiful line drawings, showing 
the car in both rural and city 
settings. The illustrations pro- 
duce the effect of an original 
drawing, and add a lure to the 
showing of the car that is al- 
most irresistible. 

* * * 

In explaining the purpose of 
this unusual catalogue, G. H. 
Phelps, director of advertising of 
the company, made this statement 
to the Schoolmaster : 

“Tt is in truth an attempt to 
show Dodge Brothers motor-cars 
in characteristic settings, to de- 
scribe it principally by illustra- 
tions, and to present it to the 
prospective buyer without exag- 
geration in text or picture. We 
have worked with the picture- 
book idea in mind continually 
and we have endeavored to cut 
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the text down to the minimum, 
confident that the public is not 
interested in lengthy or technical 
descriptions. We believe that the 
day of selling motor-cars by sales 
talks dealing entirely with me- 
chanical construction is over. 
am sure it is no longer necessary 
to sell a motor-car from rear axle 
to radiator cap. The purchaser 
is interested in purchasing a car 
because he believes that it is the 
kind of a car that will do for him 
the things that he wants a car 
to do. He is not interested in the 
fact that the camshaft is made of 
Chrome Vanadium steel; he is 
simply interested in performance, 
and the reputation of the com- 
pany with whom he is dealing. 
In the twenty-five months that 
Dodge Brothers have been mar- 
keting their own car, over 125,000 
of them have been manufactured 
and sold, representing a business 
of over $100,000,000. We believe 
that these 125,000 have been pro- 
ductive of considerable good will, 
and it is upon this fact that we 
carry forward our sales plans.” 

This seems to be a growing 
idea in automobile advertising. It 
is brought out conspicuously in 
other copy in which the trade- 
mark, rather than technical de- 
tails, is exploited. Many automo- 
bile men believe that the time has 
come to offer a car on its record 
and for what it will do and not 
for the way it is made. 


There comes to the Schoolmas- 
ter’s desk a clipping from a Los 
Angeles, Cal., newspaper, which 
recites a seemingly sad. condi- 
tion of affairs. At a recent meet- 
ing of the executive board of the 
Los Angeles division, California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, a 
resolution was adopted which says 
that “Whereas, the bulk of or- 
anges sold in Los Angeles has 
been of low grade; and 

“Whereas, the best grade of or- 
anges is being shipped to Eastern 
points; and 


“Whereas, we believe tourists 
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Among Those Traceable 


Among traceable subscriptions to Goop HgeaLTH during a single month 
were 20 from known capitalists—26 from bankers—28 from manufac- 
turers—79 from merchants—72 from lawyers—8 from judges—70 from 
doctors—37 from real estate operators—14 from civil engineers—33 from 
owners of large. estates—and 41 from managers and superintendents of 
large industrial establishments. For further information about the 
circulation of Goop HeaLtH address— 
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a man who knows 

Do you want how to produce 

copy, layouts, magazine advertisements 

or direct-by-mail material that has the 

real pulling power of salesmanship? We 
can give you his name. iia 


‘‘Serbice Headquarters”’ 
Box 1054, Hartford, Conn. 























2 
Wanted ° — Sales Manager of | 


Broad Experience and Ripened Judgment 


Ife | 


A man capable of engaging and managing men; 
analyzing market conditions and opportunities; 
formulating, directing and carrying out sound sales 
policies. 

Of sufficient ambition and resourcefulness to apply 
this ability in a virgin field, where modern scientific 
sales management and policies are unknown and 
where the possibilities are unusually large. 

The particular business in this field is of long 
standing, has excellent physical equipment, and 
ample cash resources, and enjoys a high reputation 
where its product is ‘placed. 

A principal place in the business can be attained if, by 
aggressive, sustained effort and correct business methods, the 
capacity is demonstrated to increase sales and manage the 
selling organization. 

ADDRESS: 


Fuller & Smith 


1502 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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For some Manufacturer— 
of Grocery Products or 
Articles sold through Druggists 


a thoroughly trained advertising man who can 


analyze distribution problems, who knows retail | 


PRINTERS’ 


| 


| 


| 
| 


conditions, who can write advertising copy for | 


8, and Trade papers, who 
can create and economically buy dealer helps. 





For some advertiser— 


an advertising manager who for six years has | 
studied distribution and advertising from the | 


standpoint of the Publisher, the Manufacturer, 
the retailer and consumer. 


The position I am seeking must afford a wider | 
exercise for my abilities than is possible under | 


the limitations of my present position. 


I enjoy an almost nation-wide business ac- | 


quaintance and the confidence of many men of 
affairs. 

I possess brains, personality, youth and tireless 
energy. 

I am Married (35 years old) and have no ob- 
jection to small towns. 

I am using Printers’ Ink as the quick and 
short cut to the man who can utilize my service 
to the fullest extent. Perhaps we can get to- 
gether or, if not, you may be able to help me 
find the place I am seeking. 

Services available May Ist or earlier. 
Confidence observed and expected. 

T. A. B., Box 243, care Printers’ INK. 
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Gwo liarge Plants 


es he success we enjoy bas not... 


Bex. been immediate, but 
years of close application and earnest 
effort and like all things s0 evolved it. 
is permanent and solidly founded... 
Ghe Sterling Gngraving Coy 
200 WILLIAM ST. lOWAV.E 36ST. Be: 
BEEKMAN2900 yon, GREELEY 3900 EF: 
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discredit our city because they are 
unable to purchase any but low- 
grade oranges, when they antici- 
pate buying the finest grades; and 

“Whereas, it is our due that a 
small part of our finest oranges 
be obtainable here at home, be it 
hereby 

“Resolved, that we will individ- 
ually and collectively support and 
favor any movement attempting 
to replace low-grade fruit on our 
markets by the best grade of or- 
anges, and be it also 

“Resolved, that we will demand 
the best of our grocers and fruit 
dealers when buying oranges.” 


The Schoolmaster remembers 
that Los Angeles, where these es- 
timable ladies have raised their 
cry for better oranges, is also 
the home of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, which mar- 
kets the golden fruit to the tune 
of some $37,000,000 yearly, includ- 
ing the advertised “Sunkist” 
brand. He wonders whether this 
is an instance of a great nation- 
wide marketing organization being 
so intent upon the larger prob- 
lems of distribution that it over- 
looks the opportunities which lie 
at its own front door? It is not 
infrequently so. A few months 
ago C. H. Clark, of Robbins & 
Myers, described in the pages of 
Printers’ INK the profitable way 
in which that company developed 
new business possibilities in its 
home city of Springfield, O., 
which had been almost ignored 
while the organization bent its 
energies toward distant fields. Mr. 
Clark argued that such a condi- 
tion as that in which Robbins & 
Myers found themselves is nearly 
inevitable when the handling of 
the local territory is left to be 
a “spare time job” for the gen- 
eral sales office. 

Re * 

Whether any such situation as 
this is involved in the plea for 
better oranges in Los Angeles, 
the Schoolmaster, of course, does 
not know. It is more than likely 
that there are other factors enter- 
ing into the situation of which 
no one outside the citrus fruit 
industry is qualified to speak. At 
any rate, he refers the whole mat- 
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ter to the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, with the confident 
hope that the organization will 
find a way out of its problem so 
that the executive board of the 
Los Angeles district, California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
need pass no more resolutions. 
* * * 


administrative chiefs of big con- 
cerns that hold sales conventions 
rarely attend them. They may 
show themselves for a few mo- 
ments at the opening session and 
then disappear for the rest of the 
week. It is quite evident that they 
either do not appreciate the value 
of these conventions or they over- 
look the opportunity they afford 
for, establishing a closer relation- 
ship with the men who are fight- 
ing their commercial battles out in 
the field. A few presidents—the 
heads of some of the largest in- 
dustrial corporations—have, with- 
in the past few years, seen the 
light, and not only attend sales 
conventions, but plan special meet- 
ings and entertainments at which 
they may be present and meet 
their employees in an intimate, so- 


cial way. One of the direct ef- | 


fects, and perhaps the most sig- 
nificant, is the development of a 
strong organjzation spirit. Both 
employers and employees feel a 


deeper interest in each other and 


realize, as perhaps never before, 
the value of mutual helpfulness 
in business relationship. 








PHILADELPHIA 


The Schoolmaster has often 
wondered why the presidents and | 





Booklets and 
| Catalogs Many of America’s 











LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 
With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no news-stand sales—no sub: 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 
months. - 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Oirculations 
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GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


in one or more colors 




















Lincoln Freie Presse 


ee WEEKLY 
LINCOLN NEB. 


Prints sain but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts ae the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settle- 
ments everywhere. 











prominent adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies 
and others requiring high 
grade composition or print- 
ing, use the 


Charles Francis Press 


. PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 














GUMMED LABELS 


OR FO Freel, fos’ 
[ and Pxprusshifunats 


Insure the promot delivery of your mail end terres slots 


of the consignee 
on a label 


McCOURT GUMMED LABELS IN ouareantee ROLLS 
A ope. Reed paeegye Sot age onanieal chen the 
old style fit and.loose label, Buy your gummed labels of 
Send for full particulars and catalogue 
McCOURT Ay gy agai co. 


53 Bennett St., Bradford, Pa. 


the name and address 
your business card. 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


New York Advertising Art Studios have 
opening for producing service'man. Box 
$14, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR — By 
group of trade journals. Man with suc- 
cessful soliciting experience in textile 
field preferred. State experience and 
salary. Box 798, care Printers’ INK. 


ADVERTISING MEN 
Would you be interested in a high-grade, 
clean-cut advertising proposition which 
will practically be a business of your 
own and worth at least $5,000 yearly? 
Address Gravure Pictorial Publishing 
Co., 200 William St., New York. 


YOUNG MAN WANTED with some 
advertising or reportorial experience to 
edit house organ going to automobile 
trade. The right man will assist adver- 
tising manager in the preparation of 
other advertising and promotion litera- 
ture. Box 810, care Printers’ Ink. 


Old established firm in Chicago, with an 
excellent organization, would consider 
taking the advertising representation, for 
Chicago and vicinity or the Middle 
West, of a live eastern trade publication 
on a strictly commission basis. Can fur- 
nish highest references. Address H. G. 
Rich, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
A publication enlarging its scope is open 
for the services of an experienced ad- 
vertising salesman who is a worker, 
ambitious and desires rare opportunity. 
Liberal commission. Bloch Advertising 
Service, Inc., 25 West 42nd Street, 
New York, between 9 and 12 A. M. 


WANTED—A reliable salesman for 
assistant manager. of an established book 
business in China. An unusual oppor- 
tunity for a young unmarried man. 
Must be familiar with educational lines 
and big enough to approach college presi- 
dents. Traveling expenses to China paid. 
Highest references required. The Law- 
yers Co-op. Pub. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Opportunity for High Grade 
Advertising Man 


A well established agency handling high 
grade accounts and rendering its clients 
a service above the average has an open- 
ing for .an experienced solicitor on a 
drawing account against commission 
basis. He must be a man of character 
and high ideals with a practical knowl- 
edge.of merchandising. His past record 
should be an indication of what he 
might be expected to accomplish by 
combining his energy and experience 
with the service and cooperation this 
organization can give him. Application 
should state age, experience, nationality, 
past connections, character of business 
handled and give any other details that 
might prove helpful. All replies treated 
strictly confidential Box 797, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





























ADVERTISING AND SELLING. Over 
five years retail, manufacturing and 
trade journal experience, soliciting, copy 
writing and service details. Trained by 
expert of national reputation, who writes: 
“T really do not know of any young man 
of his age (31) who is better qualified.’ 
For complete information ask about No. 
894. FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, Inc., 
ines National Bank Bldg., Springfield, 
ass. 


BUSINESS MANAGER—Publisher of 
several technical trade journals, long 
established and profitable, wants thor- 
oughly competent business manager. 
No theorist or soft snap seeker but a re- 
liable, hardworking, practical man with 
successful publication experience who 
wants to advance on his merits and re- 
sults produced. One who can work 
with and relieve publisher and soon take 
charge of business office; employ and 
train assistants and increase the busi- 
ness, which is now ready for such de- 
velopment. Full particulars required, 
also mention starting salary. New 
York Box 794, care Printers’ Ink. 








Can You Sell Space 


High Class Business Publication? 


A Chicago publishing house re- 
quires immediate services of ad- 
vertising man experienced in sell- 


ing trade paper space. Must be 
under thirty and in best of health. 
Will consider only. one who has 
made good elsewhere. Prefer 
graduate of some “make it pay” 
department and willing to travel. 
This position has bigger possibili- 
ties than can be explained here. 
Correspondence strictly confiden- 
tial. Box 801, care Printers’ Ink. 











Representative In West 


Two well known Trade Papers, 
both recognized leaders in their 
fields, have splendid opening in 
middle Western Territory. Adver- 
tising, sales experience necessary. 
Position calls for enthusiasm and 
a dogged determination to get the 
business. Commission arrange- 
ment with drawing account. 
Write in detail, giving full par- 
ticulars as to experience, age, and 
present position. 


Apply Box 795, care Printers’ Ink. 
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ASSISTANT TO ADVERTISING 
MANAGER of growing manufacturing 
concern—Young man_ with technical 
and engineering experience to assist in 
the preparation of catalogues, direct-by- 
mail mi pe and trade journal ad- 
vertising. oderate reg | to start and 
a splendid opportunity for the right 
man. State age, education, positions 
held and salary required. Address Box 
800, care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Services For Sale 

A keen brain 

A healthy body 

A real enthusiasm 

Lots of “pep” 
combined with a college training and 
real advertising experience in copy-writ- 
ing, layouts, type and printing. Have 
executive ability and extensive corre- 
spondence experience. Can some live- 
wire Sales or Advertising Manager use 
me as an assistant or have you an ad- 
vertising position open which the above 
qualifications would cover? Now em- 
ployed. Box 816, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

Manager of Promoting Department of 
New York Branch of big national ad- 
vertiser. 

A Christian woman of age, personality 
and experience to control others in her 
department. . Executive ability and tact 
to handle department. 

Must be capable of composing effective 
business-getting letters, take full charge 
of promoting and advertising lists, and 
attend to all daily salesman reports— 
must have knowledge of such work, but 
learn other ways and things as well. 

Only thoroughly aceurate, conscien- 
tious woman need apply. 

An opportunity to connect with high 
calibered house and a_ position as big 
as you will make it. 

Address, stating salary, complete per- 
sonal business ,history and full details 
with reference to above qualifications. 
Box 799, care Printers’ Ink. 

Replies held confidential. Be pre- 
pared to give references. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


N. AGENCIES: Lag for BLOCKEDor UNBLOCKED 
Y.FA ELECTROTYPES; Schworm-Mandel, 450-4th Ave. 

















PRINTERS’ Also N.Y. City papers. 
Schworm- PR 


INK -**OLD” Mandel; 450-4th Av., N.Y. 
N. sae We Pay BIG MONEY for Old 
Y/AQeNCICS Nicgusines. Schwora-Mandsl, NY. 
N. Dos Way to Canvas Adv. A 

1: Printers {se ScuWORM-MANDEL SERVICE 
MAGAZINE Save Big M - Use Schworm-Mandel 
PUBLISHERS Service to iver Agency Copies 

WHAT HAVE YOU 
TO MANUFACTURE? 

Responsible party desires to get in touch 
vith owner of patent to article that can 
ve manufactured in mid-west city of 
00,000 population and rich surround- 
ing territory for moderate sum and have 
steady, continuous demand and _ sale 
either through jobbers’ or agent. Will 
purchase patent outright or form work- 
ng partnership with right man. Refer- 
neces furnished and required. Address 
Box 796, care Printers’ Ink. 

















Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 





High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel., Cort. 4968. 


R OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 

BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
p-ngs.on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 








SELLING AID CUTS insure better 

returns — high-class artwork at 

cost of plates only. Attractive, dig- 

nified illustrations for putting more 

0 pull in house organs,sales bulletins, 

: ginger talks, enclosures, folders, let- 

ters, postcards, circulars, dealer helps. Send 25c 

today forcut book and thirty-two free plans for 
using cuts — rebated on first order. 

Selling Aid Cut Service, 609 S. Clark St., Chicago. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Bookkeeper — stenographer —.secretary — 
young woman—advertising agency expe- 
rience. Also registrar. Present position 
offers no chance for advancement. Box 
805, care P. I. 





WANTED—CHANCE TO UTILIZE 
ONE VIGOROUS BRAIN IN COR- 
RESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT OF 
MAIL ORDER HOUSE. BOX 802, 
CARE PRINTERS’ INK. 





Copy Writer 


Writes good English; does not know it 
all but experienced; art and editorial 
training also; now employed. Moderate 
salary. Box 803, care Printers’ Ink. 


**Somewhere In Phila.”’ 


an agency needs a good copy man—a 
steady, consistently forceful writer. 
I’m he, Box 807, care Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted—Responsibility and opportunity 
to grow under live adv. mgr. of smaller 
manufacturer. Am young man of 26 
yrs. College trained. Xperience in 
newspaper, trade journal, catalogue and 
booklet advertising. Now on copy staff 
of large manufacturer. Box 813, P. I. 





ADVERTISING MAN 
Now copy-writer and solicitor on romi- 
nent daily newspaper wishes broader op- 
portunity as assistant .to advertising 
manager. 25. College trained. 4 yrs. ex- 
perience in adv. and selling. Box 811, P.I. 


A Discontented Copywriter 


Seeks a change. Seven years of varied 
advertising experience; last five years 
with agncy. An uncommon understand- 
ing of the “tools” of potting Print- 
ing, Art, Engraving, Layouts. Box 809. 
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More Canadian Government Advertising Is Coming 

The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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There is a public necessity 
for Scribner’s Magazine. 


More than 100,000 fami- 
lies read it regularly twelve 
times a year. 
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They will pay strict atten- 
tion to what you have to 
say to them /f you say it 
in Scribner’s Magazine. 
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Advertising at the rate of 
$225.00 a page if three or 
more pages are used within 
one year. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


A Searchlight 


For Advertisers 


If you should drive your automobile 
over a strange road on a dark night, 
without your headlights burning, you'd 
run the risk of disaster every moment, 
because you couldn’t see ahead. 


It’s being able to see ahead that wins 
success, no matter what you're doing. 


The Chicago Tribune’s Merchandising 
Service Department enables you to see 
ahead. It flashes a searchlight for you 
over all Chicago. It shows you where the 
smooth macadam roads are found. It 
enables you to avoid the bumps and ruts 
and ditches that would wreck your selling 
plans. It enables you to cut your selling 
and advertising costs and at the same 
time get increased results. 


And all this is at your command, free 
of cost. 
Write for details on your letterhead. 


Che Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 
£00,000 
§06;066 Sunday 
Circulation over }350,000 
os OE Daily 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 











